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By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 





ExceptinG Captain Radford’s wife Jane and 
Captain Radford’s son Theodore, every human 
being in Greyshells believed that Captain Rad- 
ford was as dead as a salt mackerel—that he 
and his brand-new whaling-brig the “‘ Saucy 
Jane,” and the entire crew of that unfortunate 
vessel, all were lying a great many fathoms 
under water somewhere up in the polar seas. 

The weight of evidence certainly was in favor 
of that dismal conclusion. Captain Warble, in 
the “ Harmony Home,” who had been cruising 
in company with Captain Radford, furnished 
the facts on which the conclusion rested. The 
two captains had run a good way up into 
Baffin’s Bay pretty late in the season, and when 
they wanted to work south again they had 
head winds that held them until the ice began 
to form. Then, the first thing they knew, they 
both were frozen fast in the ice-pack ; and there 
they were, as it seemed, for the winter anyway, 
and with the chance that they might be nipped 
in the pack and go to the bottom, or drift north 
with the pack and never come out again at all. 

The Harmony Home, as it happened, was 
not nearly so deep in the ice-pack as the Saucy 
Jane was; and Captain Warble had a turn of 
luck that fetched him out of his tight fix and 
safe home. Just as the winter was closing in, 
down came a storm from the north that broke 
up the pack for a single night. The Harmony 
Home, being close to open water, was blown 
free of the ice,—getting some squeezes first 
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that everybody on board thought would squeeze 
the life out of her,—and before the gale ended 
she had made so good a southing that all 
danger of being frozen in for the winter was 
past. Six weeks later she was safe back at 
Greyshells and tied up to Warble’s Wharf. 

At first everybody hoped that Captain Rad- 
ford had got out, too. But when a whole month 
went by, and still the Saucy Jane did not come 
sailing up the river, that hope was given up. 
Captain Warble and the other captains said to 
Mrs. Radford, very gravely, that her husband 
certainly would not get home that season ; and 
to one another they said that he probably would 
not get home at all: that the Saucy Jane, get- 
ting a harder squeeze in the ice than any of 
the squeezes which had come so near to finish- 
ing the Harmony Home, had gone to the 
bottom and never would be heard of again. 
When the next year passed, and the Saucy 
Jane did not come sailing back to Greyshells, 
and none of the whalers coming down from the 
northern seas brought news of her, there seemed 
to be no room for doubting that she really was 
lost. 

But Mrs. Radford, who was a woman of a 
very hopeful disposition, took a brighter view 
of the matter. Her husband’s brig, she said, 
being new and strong, had drifted north with 
the ice-pack, and in due time—it might be in a 
year or it might be in two years—would drift 
south again, and then home she would come 
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again, safe and sound. Mrs, Radford also de- 
clared that the brig was so well provisioned 
that her people—especially as they could shoot 
and eat bears and things—were safe against 
starving from hunger; and that with so much 
oil on board (Captain Warble had reported her 
nearly full of oil) they were safe against starving 
from cold. Indeed, Mrs. Radford went so far 
as to say that they could be quite cozy and com- 
fortable—which certainly was stretching her 
hopeful disposition about as far as it would go! 

In reality, of course, Mrs. Radford was very 
miserable. It was only by pretending to her- 
self, and by roundly asserting to other people, 
that her husband was alive and safe that she 
could save herself from despair. Most women 
in her place would have taken to despair in 
short order; and very few women would have 
kept up even a make-believe cheerfulness when 
netted in such a tangle of misfortunes as was 
around her by the end of the second year. 

By that time things really were going with 
Mrs. Radford about as badly as things could 
go. Her husband was lost to her, being either 
frozen fast in the arctic ice or lying drowned 
beneath it ; her money was nearly all gone ; and 
her home was about to be sold over her head 
to pay off a mortgage held by the Wareham 
Bank. The mortgage had been put on the 
property—it was Mrs. Radford’s own property, 
and had been in the family for nearly two hun- 
dred years—in order that Captain Radford 
might buy the Saucy Jane. That seemed to 
be a good investment; and so it would have 
been if only the Saucy Jane, instead of getting 
caught in the ice, had come home all right, 
year after year, with good cargoes of oil. 

Captain Radford had left Mrs. Radford 
and Teddy—Teddy was about six years old 
when his father sailed away on that unlucky 
voyage—all the money necessary to keep them 
for a year comfortably, and with enough over 
to pay the interest on the mortgage due at that 
year’s end. But when the second year was 
run out, and the interest again had to be paid, 
there came a pinch of the sharpest sort. It was 
the mortgage that made all the trouble. If it 
had not been for that, Mrs. Radford could have 
managed to worry along somehow or another 
for at least another year—living on the garden- 


stuff and the chickens and the pig (he was a 
rousing big pig), and on the milk and butter 
from the two cows, and raising what little ready 
money she needed now and then by selling one 
of the cows or some of the house furniture. But 
the mortgage covered everything of value that 
she owned,—the house, the furniture in it, the 
stock, and the three acres of land,—and so 
there was nothing that she could sell. Being 
in such a fix as that, it was not surprising that 
she was quite at her wit’s end. 

Teddy, of course, did not understand, being 
only eight years old, how bad things were. 
His mother tried to be cheerful with him, and 
always told him that soon his father would be 
coming home; and as he was quite satisfied 
that she must know all about it, since she spoke 
sO positively, he was as sure of the home-com- 
ing as she professed to be herself. When some 
of the ill-advised people in Greyshells told him 
that his father was dead,—and some of them 
did do that,—he talked right up to them, saying 
that he knew more about it than they did, and 
that his father was alive and might be coming 
home that very afternoon. Other of the Grey- 
shells folk, more tender-hearted, when they 
heard him talk that way went a little moist 
about the eyes. 

What at last did make Teddy know that 
there was real trouble in the wind was waking 
up in the middle of the night and finding his 
mother hugging him and crying overhim. Mrs. 
Radford did not mean to wake him up, but she 
was pretty nearly distracted that night, and did 
not more than half realize what she was doing. 
She had been in to Wareham the afternoon 
before to see if there was anything that could 
be done about putting off paying the mortgage 
interest, and the bank manager had told her 
that there was n’t. He was nice about it, in a 
way; but he also was firm. He believed, just 
as everybody else believed, that Captain Rad- 
ford and his brig were at the bottom of the sea ; 
and so, as the interest charge could not be met, 
and as the mortgage could not by any possibility 
be paid off, there was nothing for him to do, in 
the bank’s interest,—which, of course, he had 
to look out for,—but to foreclose the mortgage 
and bring a bad business quickly to an end. 

To do him justice, though, the bank manager 
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did try—he was a kind-hearted man—to help 
Mrs. Radford to find a way by which the in- 
terest money could be raised and the foreclosure 
staved off. But there was no way. She had 
nothing but her own personal property—her 
clothing and a few books—that she was free to 
sell. Ten dollars was the most that she could 


” 


in the “ May-Flower,” which did not seem 
likely, because the Puritans did not approve of 
such things. Also, no sensible woman would 
wear a diamond ring when she went a-milking. 
And, finally, supposing that the ring really had 
existed, and really had been lost in that absurd 
way in the cow-stable, it pretty certainly would 
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“HE TALKED RIGHT UP TO THEM.” 


raise that way—and she needed more than a 
hundred dollars to pull her through for another 
year. When he asked her if she had n’t some 
jewelry that she could sell, she almost laughed 
in his face ; and very likely would have laughed 
if she had not felt so much more like crying 
just then. She did smile, in a dismal sort of 
way, as she answered that the only jewelry 
that ever she had heard about in her family 
was a legendary diamond ring. ‘The story 
went, she said, that the ring had belonged to 
her great-great-grandmother, and that her great- 
great-grandmother had lost it in the cow-stable 
while she was milking the cows, away back in 
the time before the Revolutionary War. She 
added that she did not believe in this legend. 
The ring was said to have come from England 





have been found again in the course of more 
than a century, seeing that the cow-stable was 
cleared out and the litter spread in the garden 
every spring. And so, as there was no way of 
raising the interest money, the bank manager 
had to say that the mortgage must be fore- 
closed. 

It was quite enough to set Mrs. Radford dis- 
tracted, and no wonder that she went to hugging 
Teddy and to crying over him in the middle of 
the night. And because she was so upset, and 
because it was a relief to her to talk to anybody, 
she told Teddy all about the great trouble that 
they were in; and even told him the story about 
her great-great-grandmother’s lost diamond 
ring—and went on to say what a blessing it 
would have been, supposing that her great- 
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great-grandmother ever really had a diamond 
ring, if she had not worn it when she went a- 
milking, and so had left it in the family to save 
them from the ruin that would be upon them 
$o soon. 

Teddy was too young and also was too 
sleepy to understand much of what his mother 
told him; but the bit about the diamond ring 
did get into his head, and stuck there. When, 
at last, his mother stopped crying over him, and 
he went to sleep again, he dreamed that he had 
gone into the business of diamond-digging, and 
was getting about a peck and a quarter of dia- 
monds every day. He found them of all sizes, 
and he knew, in his dream, that the very small- 
est of them was worth not less than a dollar 
and a half. 


Teddy woke up with his head full of dia- 
mond-digging; and, by one of those queer 
chances which happen sometimes, in the Ware- 
ham ‘“ Express” that came that morning—the 
editor of the “ Express” was an old friend of 
Captain Radford’s, and kept on sending it— 
there was an article about diamond-digging 
more than a column long. ‘Teddy read every 
word of it; and when he had finished it, he 
made up his mind that he would go to diamond- 
digging that very day. 

From what the paper told it seemed reason- 
able to believe that he would find diamonds 
right there on their own premises. Not African 
‘occur in a serpentine brec- 


diamonds, which 
cia, filling ‘pans,’ or ‘chimneys,’ generally 
regarded as volcanic ducts, which rise from 
unknown depths and burst through the sur- 
rounding shales’’; nor Indian diamonds, which 
“are sought chiefly in recent deposits, beds of 
sand or clay, or in some places in ferruginous 
sandstone or conglomerate.” Both of those 
seemed unlikely. But when it came to Brazilian 
diamonds, and therefore, as Teddy argued, to 
American diamonds generally, which “are 
found in the sands and gravels of river-beds, 
associated with alluvial gold, specular iron ore, 
topaz, and tourmalin,” it really looked as 
though they might be all over the place! 
Their own river, he had heard Deacon Weld 
say, once filled the entire valley, and as the 
whole of their three acres of land lay in the 


valley, it followed that every bit of it must have 
been a part of the river-bed in diamond-making 
times. If any “alluvial gold” happened to turn 
up in the course of his digging, that would be so 
much the better. Probably the other things 
“specular iron ore, topaz, and tourmalin” —also 
were worth having, and quite likely they were 
there, too. What they were was not clear to 
him, beyond the probability that “ specular iron 
ore” had something to do with spectacles. 

Mrs. Radford was too much worried that 
morning to pay much attention to Teddy. She 
had made up her mind to try to borrow the 
money that she needed from Captain Barkum 
or from Deacon Weld. She did not believe 
much that she would get it, but she meant to 
try. And so, after breakfast, she put on her 
best frock and her best bonnet, and set off, 
telling Teddy to stay about the house and not 
to go into the garden, and to keep out of mis- 
chief while she was away. She usually told 
him those three things when she left him alone 
that way; and it very often happened—al- 
though he really did mean to do his best to 
obey her—that, before she got back home, he 
somehow managed to do all the things that he 
was told not to do. 

On that particular morning he had his usual 
set of good intentions, but there was less room 
for them in his head than usual because his 
head was so full of his scheme for diamond-dig- 
ging ; and his very first thought, after his mother 
left him, was that if he went right at it and 
worked hard he might have enough diamonds 
dug up by the time she came back to give her 
all the money she needed to make things right 
at the bank. And so, before she had got any- 
where near Deacon Weld’s, he had fetched his 
own little spade from the tool-house and the 
riddle that they used to sift the coal-ashes from 
the ash-heap, and was ready to begin. 

Then he was pulled up short by a case of 
conscience. The best place for his purposes 
undoubtedly was the garden, where the soil 
was soft and easy to dig in. The difficulty 
about that was that he had been forbidden to 
go into the garden. A compromise between 
his duty and his desire did not seem possible, 
until the thought occurred to him that the im- 
portance of what he was going to do changed 
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the whole face of the affair. He reasoned it 
out in this way: of course his mother never 
had happened to think that there were dia- 
monds in the garden. If she had, she would 
have dug them up for herself. Therefore, he 
concluded, she would be very much obliged to 
him for finding them—and especially at that 
particular moment, when a half-peck or so of 
diamonds would come in so uncommonly well! 
This logic was not as sound as it might have 
been, but it was sound enough to serve his turn. 

At the end of five minutes his case of con- 
science was settled, and into the garden he 
marched, upheld by his carefully reasoned out 
theory that he was performing a virtuous action, 
and having (oddly enough), away down inside 
of him, a curiously strong feeling that he de- 
served to be spanked. 

The most likely spot for diamonds, he de- 
cided, was as close to the river as he could get. 
That spot, as it happened, was occupied by the 
onion-bed. But onions were hardy vegetables, 
he reflected, and would be none the worse for 
being out of the ground for a few hours if he 
laid them carefully under the currant-bushes in 
the shade. When his digging was ended, and 
he had filled in the hole, he could replant them 
with ease. Having settled matters in that way 
to his satisfaction, he pulled up the first six rows 
of onions and went to work with a will. 

For half an hour he worked steadily, shovel- 
ing the earth into the riddle, sifting it thor- 
oughly, and examining the matter left in the 
riddle with the utmost care. No diamonds 
turned up, and—excepting a glass alley that he 
had lost the year before—he found nothing of 
any value at all. 

Finding the glass alley, however, was dis- 
tinctly encouraging; and presently he was still 
more encouraged by another find that was right 
in the line of what he was looking for: the 
rust-eaten frame of a pair of spectacles—that 
As he made that 


is to say, “specular iron”! 
most cheering discovery, he gave a shout of 
triumph, and worked away harder than ever. 
Even though he did not strike diamonds,—and 
the chances, of course, were excellent for dia- 
monds,—there was a strong probability that in 
another minute or two he would strike “ alluvial 
gold.” And so, although his back was beginning 
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to ache pretty badly, he kept on shoveling and 
riddling hard; and as he did not go down very 
deep into the ground, the onion-bed fast grew 
to be a wholly shocking wreck! 

He kept at his work for another half-hour, 
but without making farther discoveries of an 
encouraging sort. 
He took longer and longer rests, 


By that time he was pretty 
well done up. 
and wriggled and twisted himself about a good 
deal to get some of the ache out of his loins. 
He began to think that diamond-digging was 
not all that it was cracked up to be; and he 
also began to think that most serious trouble 
was in store for him when his mother came 
home and found him with his clothes all over 
dirt, and the onions all up by their roots, and 
the carrot-bed and the beet-bed—which were 
at the sides of what had been the onion-bed- 
more or less covered with loose earth and badly 
trampled down! 

As he dug away and riddled away more and 
more slowly, the bad possibilities of the situation 
In the face of 
the disaster that was settling down upon him 


more and more filled his mind. 


fast, he perceived the extreme thinness of the 
explanations which he had to offer in excuse 
for what he had done. That his mother would 
accept these explanations at their face-value 
was grossly improbable. All the facts were 
against him. He had disobeyed her flatly, he 
had ruined the onion-bed, he had almost ruined 
the adjoining beet-bed and carrot-bed, he had 
got himself into a dreadful mess of dirt; and 
to show for all this he had no diamonds, no “ al- 


luvial gold,” no “ topaz,”’ even no “ tourmalin.” 
The net proceeds of his operations were only 
his recovered glass alley and his scrap of “ specu- 
lariron.’’ The catastrophe really was appalling 
—and just about as he had come to a realizing 
sense of its immensity he heard his mother 
opening the front gate! 

For a moment he was disposed to strike his 
colors and to throw himself on the mercy of 
the enemy—that is to say, to run straight into 
his mother’s arms and to beg for forgiveness. 
ut he was of a resolute nature, and in another 
moment he had decided to go down with his 
colors nailed to the mast—that is to say, to let 
his mother find him still working away in the 
midst of the ruin that he had wrought. He 
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was so stiff and so sore that he hardly could 
move; but he managed to fill the riddle once 
more; and then he called out: ‘‘ Here I am, in 
the garden, mother” —and bent over the riddle, 
slowly shaking it, as his mother opened the 
garden gate and came toward him 
along the garden path. 

Mrs. Radford was about as mis- 
erable as she well could be when 
she came into the garden. She 
had not been able to borrow the 
money, and she knew that she had 
got to the end of her tether and 
must go. What 
of her after that 


that her home 


would become 
she did not know, and her sorrow 
was so bitter that she did not much 
care, 

When the unhappy woman 
got down to the end of the 
garden, and saw the shock- 
ingly dirty Teddy sitting in 
the middle of the ruined 
onion-bed, with the partly 
ruined beet-bed and carrot- 
bed on each side of him, 
it was the last drop in the 
bucket. ‘ Oh, Teddy, Ted 
dy! “What haze 
you been doing?” And 
then she just sat down on 
the carrot- 
bed,—in frock, 
too,—with her feet in the 
hole that Teddy had made, 
and fairly broke down and 


9? 


she said. 


earth-covered 


her best 


cried! 

Teddy was prepared for 
a rattling scolding, followed 
but 


he was not prepared to see 


by a sound spanking ; 


his mother flop down on seiiiade. ad 
the carrots and take to cry- , 
ing like that. It upset him so completely that 
he dropped the riddle at her feet, buried his 
very dirty face upon her knees, and took to 
crying too. (What with sitting on the carrots 
and fresh earth, and the mud that came off 
Teddy’s face when his tears started, Mrs. Rad- 
ford never could wear that frock again.) 
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Between his sobs Teddy tried to tell his 
mother that he had been digging for diamonds, 
there in the garden, because he wanted to 
help her to get the money that was needed for 
the bank; but Mrs. Radford was so utterly up 
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!’ SHE SAID. ‘WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN 


set that she did not hear more than about one 
word in ten. With the onions scattered all 
around them, they kept on crying together 
for nearly half an hour. 

At last Mrs. Radford began to pull herself 
together. Her heart was pretty well broken by 
her troubles, but she knew that for Teddy’s 
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sake it would not do for her really to break 
down. She began to get ready to get up, and 
mopped her eyes with her handkerchief, and 
then almost went to crying again as she looked 
around her and saw what a dreadful wreck 
among the vegetables Teddy had made. At 
her feet lay the riddle, and she looked at 
that too. 

Suddenly Teddy felt her knees tremble, and 
heard her give a sort of gasp. The next thing 
that he knew, she had jumped up and sent him 
flying over backward into the wreck of the 
beet-bed, and was down on her knees beside 
the riddle, and was laughing and crying all in 
the same breath; and as he picked himself up 
from among the beets, she fairly shouted: 
“Teddy! Teddy! MHereitis! You ave been 
digging diamonds! As sure as you ’re alive, 
here is my great-great-grandmother’s ring!” 


And there it was, sure enough, lying in what 
was left of that last riddleful of earth that he 
had shoveled up when he decided not to strike 
his colors, but to sink with his colors nailed to 
the mast. There it was—the diamond ring 
that had been lost, more than a hundred years 
before, in the cow-stable, and that some time 
or other had been brought out into the garden 
when the litter from the cow-stable was spread 
there in the spring. 


What a story Mrs. Radford and Teddy had 
to tell to Captain Radford when he came 
home! For he ad come home,—after being 
frozen fast for two whole seasons, —and brought 
along with him a cargo of oil that paid off more 
than half of the mortgage (the rest was paid a 
year later) that Teddy’s diamond-digging had 
saved from being foreclosed that hard summer. 











By JOHN 





BENNETT. 


THERE were three crows sat roosting high, 
With a down, derry down ! 
When a farmer’s boy came marching by, 
With a down, down, down !/ 
(Also a gun/) 
VoL. XXIX.—110. 


‘You ugly-mugly thieving three, 

Why do you steal my corn?” said he; 

But all the crows replied was, “ Be- 
Cause, ’cause, ’cause !” 
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WHEN the nights are long and the dust is deep, 





(aA 
fF", The shepherd ’s at the door; 
i“ A Hillo, the little white woolly sheep 
i That he drives on before! 
31 \ 
fir Never a sound does the shepherd make; 
ie His flock is as still as he; 
Under the boughs their road they take, wv, 
Whatever that road may be. t 
’ 
And one may catch on a shriveling brier, W\-4 
And one drop down at the door, ate 
pe\ And some may lag, and some may tire, - 
ASX: But the rest go on before. a AF 
r\ Y yong 
; The wind is that shepherd so still and sweet, - 
And his sheep are the thistledown; {,) 
Say) 


All August long, by alley and street, 


He drives them through the town. 
Lisette Woodworth Reese. 
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By Henry Grorr Dopce. 


A poucuty knyght was Marmaduke, 
A doughty knyght, but slimme— Nola 
So slimme, forsooth, that no fence-rayle fi 
Could be compared to hym. ey: 
“ Sir Marmaduke de Launcelot } 4 
Gahalapeter Jones ”— 
Such was ye noble nayme he bore; 
Hys crest, ye skull and bones. 








But Marmaduke, despyte hys wydth, 
Was valourous and bolde, 
And when he put hys stove-pypes on 
Was fearsome to beholde. 
He ’d slayn full twtntie dragons, in 
Ye regulation way, 
And rescuing a princess was 
For hym ye merest play. 


One summer’s day he sallyde forth 

Upon hys trustie nagge, 

To finde some awful monster 

Or some dragon he myght bagge. 
He journeyed far, he journeyed long, 
No dragon mette hys syght; 
He traveled all ye livelong day, 
Unto ye very nyght. 









But when ye day was nearly donne 


He saw, to hys dismay, 
A giant with a sturdie clubbe 
A-coming down ye way. 


a Full twentie cubits was hys hyght, 
; Hys legges were lyke to trees, 
— Hys massive arms with hairy fystes 
Hung nearly to hys knees. 
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E spyed ye warrior from afar, 
And bellowed as he ranne; 
And sure he was a horryd syght, 
To fryghten any manne. 
Sir Marmaduke, erstwhile so brave, 
Was like to die of fear; 
He thought hys syze would serve hym welle, 
And hidde behynd hys spear. 











D E giant then was sore perplexed,— 
He hadde not seen hym hyde, 
And would have gone hadde not 
Jones’ ears 
Stuck out on either side. ? 
He ranne around and caught hym there, 
And hadde hym soon fast bounde, 
And started home, a-draggyng Jones 
Behynd along ye ground. 


i 
< Zi 





Dé RE long they reached ye giant’s hold, 
And Marmaduke was cast 
Into a darksome coal-cellar. 
Ye door was bolted fast. we 
He slypped hys chayns and looked about— gg . . sz 
Hys celle was colde and bare. 






But suddenly he hearde a steppe 
A-coming down the staire. 


“ - $ <= , 
N fryght he shrank agaynst ye walle; 
Ye door was opened wyde, 
And then a buxom giantess 


Stepped jauntily insyde. 


“" HERE are my tongs? ” quoth she, aloude. 
And Marmaduke perceived 
That she knew not that he was there, 


— And strayghtway felte relieved. 
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OW Marmaduke, we should have sayd, 
Was all encased in steel, 

And wyth hys longe and slender legges 
Would look, and even feel, 

To giant’s eyes, just lyke a pair 
Of tongs with knobbie head, 

And so the Madame, groping rounde, 
Found Marmaduke instead. 
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T fyrst poor Jones was terror-strook, 
But quyckly he took hearte, 

And, synce she ’d taken him for tongs, 
Resolved to acte hys parte. 

And so when she had seized hys legges, 
And thrust them in ye binne, 

He caught a piece between > 

hys feet, 
And then hung on lyke 








Z synne. 











HE fetched hym up ye wyndyng stayr 
Into ye room above, 
Then deftlie stretched hys legges 
and dropped 
Ye coal into ye stove. 
Then, luckyly for Marmaduke, 
She didde not take hym back, 
But stood hym in ye corner, 
In a handie little rack. 


MOMENT, and she left the room 
To calle her husbande, maybe, 
Mayhap to go and rock to 
sleep 

Ye lyttle giant baby 
(In any case our Marmaduke 
Soon hearde ye baby’s roars). 
No sooner was she out of syght 
Than he was out of doors. 


E crept around ye castle walles 
Upon hys handes and knees, 








And found hys nagge besyde ye 
gate, 
A-nybblyng at her ease. 
“That tyme,” quoth he, as home he rode, 
‘My leanness served me welle. 
And how surprysed Hys Nybbs will be 
To see my emptie celle!” 
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THE WEDDING. 





By KATHARINE PYLE. 





Wuar ’s all this stir in among the toys ? 
The rustle and stir? The donkey creaks, 
The paper rustles, the little ball rolls, 
The round drum rumbles, the 
squeaks, 


rabbit 


There ’s not a toy but means to see, 
In all the closet, from wall to wall, 

The wedding between the Jack-in-the-box 
And the prettiest china doll of all. 


She looked so timid, and he so proud, 
And both were as happy as they could be; 
And the moon shone in through the closet 
door — 
It was really a beautiful sight to see. 


But when it was over, and all the toys 
Had settled again upon the shelves, 





Where Jack and the dolly could not hear, 
They talked about it among themselves. 


The little boy doll who came from France 
Sighed as he shook his flaxen head ; 


‘*T would have been all right for a wooden 


doll, 
But she might have done much better,” he 
said. 


Said Mrs. Noah, “I really think 
’T was a very stupid and slow affair ; 

I hope we shall find when we reach the ark 
The animals all in order there.” 


But Jack-in-the-box and the little doll 
Smiled at each other tenderly ; 

They did not hear, and they did not care, 
But both were as happy as they could be. 
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By Francis LYNDE. 





good fight against heavy odds, fair and unfair. 





71s, the tenth ‘‘long-story-complete-in-one-number,” 
are suddenly called upon to take their father’s place in an important business 


Tom Jarnagan and hts sist 
transaction, and they make 


ts a railroad story. 





CHAPTER I. 
HOW A LETTER WENT ASTRAY. 


“Tr ’s no use talking, Tom; yeu must learn 
to keep your wits about you if you ever expect 
to become a successful passenger man. You 
can’t hope to win in the railway service if you 
do your work with one eye on business and 
the other on something else.” 

Mr. Thomas Jarnagan, traveling passenger- 
agent of the Colorado East & West Railway, 
was a busy man with little time and less inclina- 
tion for fault-finding ; hence the reproof moved 
Tom Junior to say in his own defense: 

‘“‘T don’t fall down so very often, do I?” 

“No, but when you do it counts. Now, 
to-day I had an hour between trains, and I ’ve 
lost half of it because you were careless enough 
to copy that Jensen letter in the telegraph- 
book.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Tom began contritely, 
but his father interrupted : 

“I suppose you are, but regrets don’t mend 
broken bones. 
the kind that keeps you from falling down in 
the same place another time.” 

“IT always do mean to be more careful.” 

“Yes, but ‘mean to’ is a lame duck. I ap- 
preciate your unselfishness in giving up the 
Colorado trip to stay here and help me, but 
your help will be only a hindrance unless I can 
depend upon you while I ’m away. I don’t 
care how little you do, but I want to feel sure 
that the little is going to be done, and done 
right.” 

“T tackle everything I dare to,” asserted 
Tom, who was not lacking in self-confidence. 

“T know you do, and I ’m not finding fault 
with your judgment. Your weak point is care- 


The repentance that counts is 


lessness. Oversights in business are always 
expensive; there is hardly a day passes in which 
you could n’t neglect something that might 
make us no end of trouble.” 

Tom hung his head and made many good 
resolutions, some outspoken but more to him- 
self. He was a dutiful son, and nothing was 
further from his intention than mere lip-service. 
Hence, when his father had left the office to 
take the train for Duluth, he copied the letters, 
cleaned up the desk, and did everything he 
could find to do before going home. 

At that time—it is needful to be particular, 
because railway people are ever on the move 
—the Jarnagans lived in Merriam Park, which 
is half-way between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mrs. Jarnagan and the two younger children 
were visiting in Colorado, and Kate and Tom 
were keeping house by themselves. 

Mr. Jarnagan’s business, which was the se- 
curing of passenger traffic for the C. E. & W. 
Railway, and a general oversight of that com- 
pany’s interests in the Northwest, kept him 
“on the wing His office 
was in St. Paul, and, like most traveling 


” 


much of his time. 
passenger-agents, he had no clerk. For this 
cause Tom, who had already made choice of 
his father’s calling, sided with his sister when 
she argued that some of them ought to stay 
and keep the home open for their father. 

“T’m with you, Kittie,” Tom had said, when 
the Colorado trip was up for discussion in the 
family council; ‘‘ you stay and run the house, 
and I ’ll stay and help out in the office.” And 
thus it had been decided. 

The arrangement was a fortnight old when 
Tom received his little lecture about careless- 
ness. On the whole, matters had gone on very 
satisfactorily, and if Tom could have found 
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enough to do at the office to keep him busy 
» would have made fewer slips. As it was, 
» or three hours a day were all he could 





find employment for, and so there was too 
much time to think of other things. 

lhe two or three hours were usually given 
out of the afternoon; but on the morning fol- 
lowing the reprimand a fishing-excursion inter- 


vened, and Tom was divided between a desire 


VoL... XXIX.—111—112 













to spend an unbroken day at Juniper Lake, and 


a certain dutiful dislike to omit the cus- 
tomary trip to St. Paul. 


Having caught up 


with the office-work the previous evening, he 
knew there was nothing pressing; but there 
was no telling what the mail might bring, and 
on this chance he hesitated. 

“Oh, what ’s the reason you can’t go? 


demanded Joe Johnson, when Tom gloomily 
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shook his head at Joe’s proposal to go to 
Juniper Lake for a day’s fishing. 

Tom stated his dilemma briefly and with 
force. 

“Tf that ’s all, you just go ahead and catch 
fish,” said Harry Bramwell, ‘l'om’s permanent 
chum. “I ’ve got to go to the city this after- 
noon on an errand for Uncle Frank, and I ’ll 
get your father’s mail and bring it out. What’s 
the matter with that?” 

Tom considered # for a moment, and con- 
cluded there was nothing “ the matter with it.” 
So he went with the others to the lake, neg- 
lecting, you may be sure, to tell Kate that he 
had authorized Harry to get the mail. 

That was the last of it, so far as either of the 
principals was concerned. Tom came home 
late in the evening, too tired to think of any- 
thing but supper and bed; and since he did 
not happen to meet Harry the following day, 
the volunteer errand and its possible outcome 
in letters and telegrams was easily forgotten. 

That afternoon, after Tom had been hammer- 
ing on vacation Latin with a coach who came 
over twice a week from Hamline University, 
he went home and found Kate waiting for him 
on the veranda. 

“Hurry, Tom!” she called as he came lei- 
surely up the walk. ‘“ You must fly around and 
take the four-twelve to the city.” 

Tom quickened his pace. ‘I’m going to. 
What ’s the matter? Wire from father?” 

“Yes; he ’s coming in on the Omaha local, 
and going right out with the Langton party to 
California. You ’re to take the auxiliary, and 
get the mail, and meet him at the station.” 
was a relay handbag kept 


’ 


The “ auxiliary ” 
ready packed in Mr. Jarnagan’s room for just 
such emergencies as the present, and Tom ran 
upstairs and brought it down. 

“All aboard!” he said. ‘‘ Anything else?” 

‘“*No,—but hurry, or you will miss the train.” 

But Tom did not miss it. Procrastination 
was not one of his failings; and, moreover, he 
prided himself on never missing a train—no 
railway man ever did that. 

Now, it chanced that upon this day of all 
others the Omaha local was late—so late that 
Mr. Jarnagan had barely five minutes to spare 
between his arrival on one train and his de- 
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parture on the other. Tom was waiting on the 
platform with the mail and the “ auxiliary,” and 
he carried the handbag over to the S. E. & S. W. 
train while his father opened and read the |ct- 
ters and telegrams. 

“Sure you have everything, Tom, are you? 
he asked when they reached the steps of the 
Langton sleeper. 

“Sure,” asserted ‘Tom, confidently. Then 
his conscience nipped him smartly when he 
remembered, for the first time since its making, 
the resultless arrangement with Harry Bram- 
well the day before. Left to himself and given 
a little time, he would have made open confes- 
sion, as the occasion required; but his father 
went on, speaking hurriedly and watching the 
rapidly diminishing truck-load of baggage which 
was the outgoing train’s last anchor. 

“T asked because I was expecting a letter 
from Aaron Simpson about that Utah colony. 
He promised to let me know when I was 
wanted, and said he ’d write in a day or two. 
That was a week ago.” 

Tom knew all about the Utah 
large party of people preparing for a westward 


colony, a 


migration from a small town in southern Wis- 
consin— possible passengers for the C. E. & W. 

“T know,” he said, trying desperately to find 
words in which to tell of the Harry Bramwell 
episode. 

“Well, there ’s no letter, so I suppose they 
are not ready to close yet; but we must n’t be 
caught napping on it, whatever happens. It’s 
the largest party of the season, and Manville, 
the agent of our rival road, the Transcontinental, 
is after it, hot-foot. Listen, now, and I ’I tell 
you exactly what to do. If the letter should 
come before to-morrow night, wire me at Kan- 
sas City and I ’ll turn back to Richville on the 

Do you understand?” 
his chance of confession 
tumbling cataract of trunks pouring 


first train. 

Seeing 
with the 
into the baggage-car, ‘Tom’s “ Yes, sir” was 
anything but intelligent; but his father was 
too hurried to notice his abstraction. 

“Good. If the letter does n’t get here by 
to-morrow night, I shall be too far away to 
turn back. In that event, you must find Fred 
Cargill, tell him the circumstances, and ask him 
whether he can arrange to go in my place.” 


escaping 
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* Where shall I find him?” asked Tom, ab- 
sently, knowing very well that Cargill’s office 
was two doors above his father’s in East Third 
Street. 

‘Why, at his office, of course; and if he 

is n't in town, you must chase him by wire, 
and keep on wiring till you catch him and get 
his promise to go to Richville at once. Will 
you do that?” 
' ‘Tom promised in one word, and the South- 
eastern conductor waved his hand to the im- 
patient engineer. Mr. Jarnagan swung up to 
the step of the sleeper, and said once more 
while the first blast of steam was hissing through 
the cylinders : 

‘“Remember; between now and to-morrow 
night you’re to wire me. If I don’t hear from 
you at Kansas City, I ‘ll know you are going 
to find Cargill. Good-by; and, whatever you 
do, don’t slip up on this. 

The train gathered headway, and ‘Tom went 
slowly across to the “ short-line” track to wait 
until he could go home. That was half an 
hour, and he had time to despise himself from 
several different points of view for his lack of 
What if the letter had come yester- 


” 


frankness. 
day, and Harry had forgotten to give it to him? 
The thought was harrowing, and he refused to 
entertain it. Of course Harry had not found 
any mail at the office; if he had, he would have 
brought it to the house. 

So reasoning, Tom went home, meaning to 
make assurance sure by hunting up Harry be- 
fore he slept. But the good intention failed, 
as usual; and when he went to bed the pro- 
posed inquiry had gone to join the very con- 
siderable number of things he meant to do, but 
never did. 

Now, a well-regulated conscience, when it is 
once unhandsomely snubbed, is apt to avenge 
Tom saw Harry half a 
dozen times during the next two days, but he 


itself by taking a nap. 


never thought to ask about the mail; and as 
no letter came from Farmer Simpson, there was 
nothing to jog his memory. 

But on the third day the suspended sword 
fell, and Tom’s peace of mind fled shrieking. 
They had been fishing together all morning, 
and on the way home Harry had occasion to 
search his pockets for a bit of missing gear. 
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Among the many things which came to light 
in this process were three letters addressed to 
Mr. Thomas Jarnagan, and Harry gave them 
to Tom with much contrition expressed in few 
words. 

Tom heard nothing and saw nothing but the 
letters, which he tore open with shaking hands. 
Two were unimportant. The third was from 
Aaron Simpson, written five days before, and 
asking Mr. Jarnagan to come to Richville on 
the first train. 

Tom had a sharp attack of dizziness when 
he realized the magnitude of the thing. Then 
came the reaction, and he bounded away with 
nerves a-tingle and his heart pounding a double- 
quick, leaving Harry without a word of ex- 
planation, and taking the shortest cut across 
lots for home. 

Kate was away and the house locked, but 
he found the key under the mat. After he 
had dashed up to his room and changed his 
clothes, there was still time to snatch a bite of 
luncheon from the pantry, and to scribble a 
brief note to Kate, telling her he was going to 
find Cargill, and what for. 
he was in St. Paul, making breathless inquiry 
at the ticket-office for Mr. Frederic Cargill. 

The search for the traveling passenger-agent 
of the Utah Inland promised to be sufficiently 


Fifteen minutes later 


exciting. Everywhere Tom went, Cargill had 
just preceded him. 


and about among the railway-offices, and finally 


The chase led him around 


took him back to his starting-point at Cargill’s 
headquarters in East Third Street. Here, again, 
he was a minute too late. ‘The passenger-agent 
had just gone down to take the train for Minne- 
apolis; and as Tom braced himself for a run, 
the office-boy gave him a telegram. 

“Give that to Mr. Cargill, and tell him it 
came just after he left,” said the boy ; and Tom 
jammed the envelope into his pocket and made 
a quick dash for the Union Depot, reaching 
the platform just in time to see the short-line 
train disappear around the curve in the yard. 

That meant a trying wait of half an hour 
before he could follow, and he walked it out 
on the platform with his head down and his 
hands in his pockets, reflecting upon the wis- 
dom of that Scripture which says: “ Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
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A tempting but unnecessary fishing-trip ; the 
very natural “trusting to luck” and to his chum ; 
a sprinkling of forgetfulness and a pinch of in- 
accuracy in the answer to his father’s question : 
these were the kindlings. And out of the fire 
would come the loss of a great deal of money 
for the Colorado East & West Railway, a repri- 
mand or something worse for its passenger- 
agent, his own father, and disgrace enough to 
bury the passenger-agent’s son beyond all hope 
of a business resurrection. 

Tom’s conscience was wide awake now, 
sketching disquieting pictures with chalk-talk 
rapidity and startling clearness of detail. 

“Great Peter! what a terrible mess I ’ve 
made of it!” he ejaculated, tramping anxiously 
up and down, and turning every tenth second 
to mark the snail-like movement of the minute- 
hand on the big clock. “ Five days lost, and 
father out of reach, and Mr. Cargill dodging 
around so that I just can’t get at him. But 
I will find him—I ’ll never go home till I 
do.”’ 

He meant what he said, but when the tardy 
train finally bore him to Minneapolis, and he 
had made the round of the ticket-offices and 
hotels without finding a trace of Cargill, he 
began to doubt his ability to keep the promise. 
When he was about to give up in despair, he 
stumbled upon John Crosby, the Minneapolis 
ticket-agent of the S. E. & S. W., and recovered 
the lost clue. 

“Fred Cargill? He ’s gone to Lake Min- 
netonka. Want to see him?” 

“T ’ve got to see him,” Tom corrected. 
“Did he go to Hotel Lafayette? ” 

“Yes; can’t you wire?” 

“No; I’ve got to see him and talk to him.” 

“Well, you can take the one-o’clock train 
and skip out to the lake. Got money enough 
to pay your fare?” 

Tom remembered that he had not, and ad- 
mitted it. 

Crosby laughed. 
the Jarnagans, and he was shrewd enough to 
guess that Tom was about his father’s business. 
Wherefore he pressed a five-dollar bill into 
Tom’s hand and said: “ Here you are; I ’ll 
get it back from your father when I see him. 
By the way, where is your father? ” 


He was a good friend of 


“Did n’t you know? He has gone to Cali. 
fornia with the Langton party,” said Tom. 

“Oho!” said the ticket-agent, as if that ex. 
plained something. 

“What is it?’ queried Tom, acutely alive to 
the hidden possibilities in things. 

“Oh, nothing much, I guess. Charlie Man- 
ville was here yesterday, and he seemed tolerably 
anxious to find out where your father was.’ 

Tom understood perfectly. Manville knew 
about the Utah colony, and had made a flying 
trip to ascertain if his rival, Mr. Jarnagan, the 
C. E. & W. representative, would be on the 
ground. 

“That ’s a pointer, 
And he sped away to the Union Station, caught 
his train, and was swiftly transported to the 
great hotel at Minnetonka Beach. 

Here the chase ended tamely. 
person Tom saw as he went up the steps to the 
broad veranda was the Utah Inland traveling 
agent; and when he had told his tale, Cargill 
readily consented to take the night train for 
Richville. 

“Zabulon ’s on our line and we ’Il get the 


MF 


Tom said. ‘‘ Good-by.” 


The first 


business, anyway,” he said; “but I ’d ride a 
couple of nights any time to help your father 
out.” 

“Thank you,” said Tom, beginning to live 
again. ‘“‘ You ’ll be sure to go?” 

“Sure; unless something happens between 
now and train-time. You say they ’ve notified 
your father?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“ Mr. Simpson’s letter was written last Thurs- 
day. It—it has been mislaid,” faltered Tom. 

“Whew!” Cargill whistled. “Five days! 
Why, it must have been mailed two days before 
your father left.” 

“Tt was,” Tom admitted ; “ but it was— er— 
mislaid.” He could think of no other word. 

“Well, I ll go; but that makes it a wild- 
goose chase, sure. The business has probably 
gone by default long before this. 

So it came about that the burden rolled back 
upon Tom’s shoulders, and he started for the 
station to take the train for Minneapolis and 
home with his responsibility weighing upon 
At the station, and 


” 


him like a nightmare. 
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when the train was already in sight, he remem- 
bered the telegram which had been given him 
in St. Paul to hand to Cargill, and had barely 
time to dash back to the hotel with it, and to 
cetch his train as it was moving out. 

It was an hour and a half later when he 
reached home; and Kate, who was watching for 
him, ran out as he came up the steps, and 
handed him a freshly written telegram. 

‘‘What does this mean, Tom?” she ques- 
“ Have n’t you seen Mr. Cargill?” 

Tom’s jaw fell and his eyes grew wide as he 
read the message. It was dated an hour earlier 
at Hotel Lafayette, and addressed to T. Jarna- 
gan, Jr., Merriam Park: 


tioned. 


The message you came back to bring me was wire 
from headquarters ordering me to Winnipeg first train. 
Can't make Richville, and would probably be too late, 
Wire your father and explain. 


F. R. CARGILL. 


anyway. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH THE FIGHT BEGINS. 


Tom read the passenger-agent’s telegram 
twice, and tried to keep Kate from suspecting 
the true direfulness of it. Then he broke down 
and told her the whole story, sparing himself 
not at all, and even going so far as to excuse 
Cargill’s apparent indifference. 

Kate sat in the hammock and listened, re- 
lieving the strain on her nerves by tying knots 
in the fringe. When she found speech it was a 
fine mixture of indignation and reproach; and 
if there be any truth in signs, Mr. Frederic 
Cargill’s left ear should have burned painfully. 

“It ’s just too mean!” she declared; “ after 
he had promised—” and then: “ Oh, Tom, Tom, 
will you never learn to be heedful! ” 

Tom ignored the reproach and rose superior 
to mere personal bitternesses, shaking his head 
and answering out of a vaster experience of 
business. 

“You ’re a girl, and you don’t understand,” 
he said dogmatically. ‘He says he ’s ‘ or- 
dered,’ and that settles it. Besides, if I ’d given 
him that telegram at first, as I ought to have 
done, he would n’t have promised. But that 
does n’t let me out. What are we going to do 
about it? That ’s the question.” 

It suited Kate’s purpose at that moment to 
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appear altogether devoid of suggestion, so she 
said, as if in despair: “ Do? What can we do?” 

“T don’t know; wire father that I ’m no 
good on top of earth, I suppose.” 

“ What good will that do?” 

Tom thought about it for a moment, and 
was constrained to admit that no good end 
could be attained by telegraphing. 

“We ’re just done up, that ’s all; and it ’s 
my fault,” he said desperately, when he had 
reasoned it out. 

Kate went on with the knot-tying, and was 
silent while she measured 
Then she looked up and said: 

“That message came half an hour ago, and 
I’ve been puzzling over it ever since.” She 
stopped abruptly and looked him straight in 
the eyes. “Tom, how much have you learned 
about the passenger-business since you ’ve been 
helping in the office ?” 

He saw whereunto her question would lead, 
and shook his head gloomily. “You might 
say next to nothing — anyway, not enough to 
make me believe I could do it.” 

But Kate knew her brother and would not 
be stopped. “I wish I knew as much as you 
do — about rates and such things; I 'd go.” 

Tom’s heart leaped within him, and then be- 
came as heavy as lead. 

“Pooh! You would n’t know the first iden- 
tical thing to do after you got there, and neither 
should I. Of course I can figure rates, and 
all that, but that does n’t count.” 

“What does count ?” demanded Kate. 

“Oh, a whole lot of things. You ’ve got to 
know your people, and how to get on their 
blind side, and how to jolly ’em up and make 


her opportunity. 


’em believe your line ’s the only one theve is, 
and all that.” 

“ Who says so?” 

“Why, all the men; I ’ve heard them tell 
about it in the office lots of times. Then Mr. 
Manville will be there, and father says he’s a 
hustler from ’way back, and as tricky as he is 
smart. I should n’t be anywhere after the 
people got a good chance to laugh at me once.” 

Kate swung herself gently in the hammock 
and began to untie the knots. “I thought you 
had more nerve, Tom, and—I must say it — 
more magnanimity,” she said, with true feminine 
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artfulness. “You say it’s your fault, but it is 
father who will have to suffer for it.” 

The remark was as spark to powder, as she 
had intended it to be. 

“ Nerve!” cried Tom, hotly. “ You think I’m 
afraid, do you ?— that I ’m ashamed to go and 
tell them what a blockhead I’ve been? I ’ll 
If you ll give me the money, 
You ll see if I 


just show you! 
I ‘ll go to Richville to-night. 
have n’t nerve!” 

Kate sat up and applauded. 

“That ’s what I was waiting for; I knew it 
was in you if I could only press the right but- 
ton. Now listen to me —I ’ve thought it all 
out since that message came. You take the 
four-twelve to St. Paul, go to Mr. Donegal 
and get passes for us,— yes, I ’m going, too; 
two heads are better than one, especially when 
neither of them happens to be a man’s head,— 
then get your rate-sheets and things out of 
the office, and meet me at the Union Depot at 
five-thirty.” 

Tom went aghast at the immensity of the 
thing, but he was too near drowning not to 
catch at straws. At first sight the under- 
taking seemed little better than hopeless, even if 
they should reach Richville in time ; but Kate’s 
offer to go along and help turned the scale. 
She was three years his senior, and beneath a 
boyish assumption of contempt for all girls of 
whatever age he had a profound respect for 
his sister’s diplomatic gifts. 

“T don’t know; maybe we can do it,” he said 
doubtfully. “ Anyway, we can try.” 

The preliminaries went near to arranging 
themselves. Mr. Donegal, the chief clerk in 
the general office of the S. E. & S. W., was 
amenable to reason in the matter of the passes, 
though he smiled at the forlorn hope. 

“Of course you won't get the party,” he 
said ; “but you ‘ll have a pleasant little trip, 
and the satisfaction of having done what you 
could. Here ’s your transportation; what else 
can I do for you?” 

“Tell me about Richville — what kind of a 
place it is, 1 mean.” 

“It’s a little country town, with a few stores 
and one hotel, at the crossing of our line and 
the W. & I.” 


“Thank you,” said Tom. Then he went to 
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his father’s office, gathered up all the tariff. 
sheets, folders, time-tables, and other publica- 
tions that might have the smallest grain of 
pertinent information in them, and hurried to 
the Union Depot to meet Kate. 

She was waiting for him; and a few minutes 
later they had taken their section in the South- 
eastern sleeper, which presently clanked out 
over the switches at the tail of the Chicago 
Express. 

After supper in the dining-car they spent the 
evening poring over the printed matter in 
Tom’s bundle. Among the pamphlets there 
was a summer-resort folder of the W. & I. 
Railway, and in it Kate found what she was 
looking for. 

“You ‘ll make your 
hotel in town, won’t you, Tom ?” she asked. 


headquarters at the 


“Why, yes, I suppose so; we ‘ll both have 
to go there.” 

**] must n’t, ; “it would 
embarrass you — and me, too. I’m only going 


” she said decisively 
to be the advisory committee, you know, and 
it "ll be best for me to keep entirely out of 
sight. Don’t you think so?” 

Tom assented, though Kate’s real reason — 
the question of the proprieties — did not appeal 
to him. 

“But how are we going to fix it? Mr. 
Donegal says there is only one hotel.” 

“ Listen,” said Kate, and she read from the 
list of summer hotels in the folder: “‘The Maples, 
Mrs. Cartwright, proprietor. A family hotel 
on the shore of Lake Chokota, three miles from 


Richville. Telephone connection. A pleasant 


country home for teachers and families. Terms 
reasonable.’ ” 
“That ’Il do,” said Tom. “ You can stay 


there and think up schemes; and I can drive 
out and talk to you whenever I get stuck. 
That will be about twenty times a day.” 

Then they put their heads together and tried 
to plan the campaign; but this is a difficult 
thing to do when one does n’t know the battle- 
field, the dispositions of the enemy, or anything 
more than the issue at stake. So they gave it 
up early and went to bed, mindful of the arriv- 
ing-time at Richville, which was 5: 30 A.M. 

Seasoned travelers maintain that early-morn- 
ing trains are perversely prone to be on time, 
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and it was exactly half-past five the following 
morning when the Chicago Express clattered in 
over the W. & I. crossing at Richville. Kate 
and Tom were the only passengers to leave the 
train; and as the village hotel was only a 
sjuare distant, there was no porter at the plat- 
form. 

A farm team was drawn up behind the sta- 
tion, and its driver, a weather-worn man in the 
fifties, came up when he saw them hesitate. 

“ Looking for the hotel?” he asked. “It’s 
right over there — just around the corner.” 

Tom rose to his responsibilities as caretaker, 
and made answer : 

“We ’re going out to Mrs. Cartwright’s — 
The Maples. Can you tell me where I can 
hire a horse and buggy?” 

The farmer took the measure of the two, and 
glanced at his wagon. “I’m going right out 
by there on my way home. If the lady would n’t 
mind riding in the wagon —” 

Kate met the suggestion with her most win-, 
ning smile. “ Not in the least; I ’d like to,” 
she said; so they climbed in, filling the wide 
spring-seat to overflowing. The farmer whipped 
up his horses, and they soon left the sleeping vil- 
lage behind. 

“Tt ’s a fine country around here,” ‘Tom ven- 
tured, feeling it incumbent upon him to make 
talk of some sort. 

“Yes, good enough, but pretty long o’ win- 
ters; leastways, that ’s what a lot of us ’ve about 
made up our minds to,” replied the farmer. 

Kate was sitting on the outside, and she sig- 
naled to Tom with the sharp point of her elbow. 
But Tom’s faculties were already alert and 
needed no jogging. 

“Going to emigrate?” he asked, with just 
the right degree of polite interest. 

“ That ’s what we ’re figuring on — ’bout sev 
enty-five of us, counting the women and chil- 
dren. I drove in this morning in hopes to 
meet a railroad-agent that was coming down to 
figure with us.” 

Tom held his breath and fought for clearness 
of mind. “What was his name? Perhaps 
we know him. My father is a railroad man.” 

“ Jarnager,” said the farmer, calmly. “I 
seen him two weeks ago, and we figured then 
we ’d be ready before long. ‘Then I wrote a 
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letter to him, but I hain’t heard anything from 
him, and I ’m afraid he can’t come.” 

“He can’t,” said Tom, briefly. “He’s on 
his way to California with an excursion party.” 

“Sho! then you do know him? I ’m kind 
of sorry for that; he’s a right clever gentle- 
man, and I took a fancy to him first sight. I 
think he ’s got the best rowte for us, too; but 
there ’s a lot of ’em think different now, since 
the Transcontinental man ’s been round.” 

“Mr. Manville ’s here, is he?” asked Tom, 
determined to know the worst. 

“ Well, I declare! you know him, too? Yes, 
he’s here, circulatin’ round in a buggy to beat 
everything.” 

“ But he can’t offer any better rates than fath 
—than the Colorado East & West, can he ?” 

“ No, don’t know as he can; but then, you 
see, he ’s on the ground, and Mr. Jarnager 
ain't. The folks like to have somebody they 
can see and talk to; and of course he tells all 
the good things about his road and all the bad 
ones about the other.” 

“ Of course,” echoed Tom; “ that’s his busi- 
ness. Then you think he’s going to get the 
party ?” 

“Looks that way now. He ’s got Judge 
Sloan, and that means a good third of ’em. 
J udge knows everybody, y’ see, and he ’s well 
liked. Then there ’s John Olestrom — owns the 
farm next to me; he controls all the Swedes 
and Norwejins, and Manville ’s got hold of 
him, somehow. That leaves me and about 
twenty more that ’d like to go t’ other way, 
but I guess we ’Il let the majority rule, ’s long ’s 
Mr. Jarnager can’t come.” 

Lake Chokota was in sight, and Tom ques- 
tioned Kate with his eyes. She telegraphed 
back “ Yes,” and Tom braced himself for the 
plunge. 

“This is Mr. Simpson, is n't it?” he asked, 
trying his best to be cool and businesslike. 

“ That ’s my name; how did you know ?” 
queried the farmer, curiously. 

“T guessed it right away. I’m Mr. Jarna- 
gan’s son, and we—that is, I ’ve come down here 
to try to get your colony to go over our line.” 

Mr. Simpson pulled his team up short in the 
road, and turned half-way around in the wagon- 
seat to get a good look at his passengers. 
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“Well, I vow to gracious!” he 
“Why, you ain’t nothing but a—” 

The Jarnagans laughed in concert. “ Say it 
right out,” said Tom; “nothing but a boy. 
But I know it, and father says when you know 


declared. 


** ‘ir ’s NOT A MAN 


your handicap that ’s half the race. I’m here 
to get this party, and you ’ve said enough to 
let me know you ’re my father’s friend. More 
than that, it’s my fault that father is n’t here. 
Your letter came in time, but it was— was 
mislaid.” He boggled over the stubborn word 
again, and hastened to say, “Please tell me 
what to do, and I ’ll do it just the best I can.” 
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The explanation left Kate unaccounted for ; 
but the farmer waived that point and spoke in 
regard to the business side of the affair. 

“ Well, I vow!” he repeated, not quite able 
to quench his astonishment. 


“Tt does beat all 


SAl 
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FARM i 
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IT ’s—1T ’s THAT!’” 
how the boys get to be men nowadays —it 
does, for a fact. But I ’ll help you, same as | 
would your father. I took a fancy to him. 
First thing is to go and see Judge Sloan.” 

* Where can I find hirn ?” 

“ At his house, in town.” The farmer gathered 
up the reins and drove on. “He ’s sort 0’ 


queer — man with lots of friends, and a kind 
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word for every single one of ’em, and yet pretty 
middlin’ gruff to strangers. He ’ll like as not 
‘nap you up sharp at first, but if you ’ve got 
crit enough to hang, maybe you can fetch him 
round.” 

The description was not altogether heart- 
ening, but Tom made shift to answer coura- 
geously : 

“I'll do my best; and after I ’ve seen him 
I Il come out and tell you what he says. Is 
this The Maples ? ” 

“ Yes, this is Mis’ Cartwright’s.” The farmer 
drew rein at the gate of the summer hotel. 
“Right nice place; but I should think you ’d 
want to stop in town, so ’s to be handy.” 

“T’m going to; but my sister —this is my 
sister, Miss Kate Jarnagan, Mr. Simpson — 
thought she ’d rather stay out here. The home 
folks are all away, and she could n’t very well 
stay alone.” 

“ Yes — no— of course,” acknowledged the 
farmer, helping Kate over the wheel. “ Happy 
to know you, Miss Jarnager. We ’re all tore 
up at the house, getting ready to move, or I ’d 
just take you right out with me. Mis’ Simp- 
son ’d be proud.” 

Kate thanked him, and put in her word for 
the first time : 

“ My brother’s reason is one, and another is 
that I thought I’d better be out of his way. On 
that account perhaps it would be as well if it is 


not generally known that I am here. It might 
make it harder for Tom, you know.” 
Farmer Simpson smiled shrewdly. “Should 


n’t wonder if it would; some of ’em ’Il try to 
poke fun at him, anyway, maybe. But I won’t 
let on; and, what ’s more, I ’ll do what I can 
to help out. My place is just two mile beyond 
here — big white house, sets on a little hill to 
the right. You can find me there when you 
want me.” 

He climbed back into the wagon and picked 
“Should n’t lose much time if 
“ Manville ’s 


up the reins. 
I was you,” he added, to Tom. 
right anxious to get us to make a contract, and 
I don’t know just how long we can stand it 
off.” 

“T ll see Judge Sloan right away after break- 
fast,” Tom promised ; and the farmer drove on, 
and they went up the walk to The Maples. 
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They waited an hour for breakfast, but the 
time was not lost. The opportune meeting 
with Aaron Simpson was discussed and made 
much of; and after breakfast Tom walked to 
town with his bundle of rate-sheets and folders 
under his arm, a confused jumble of lately ac- 
quired railway information trying to pigeon- 
hole itself in his brain, and his heart far lighter 
than it would have been if he had known all the 
difficulties lying in wait for him, 

Reaching the village before eight o’clock, he 
went first to the hotel and registered, so that 
he might have a right to a rallying-point. 
Then, as it was rather early to make even a 
business call, he sat down at the writing-table 
with the tariffs, to deduce, for the twentieth 
time, the rate of fare from Richville to Zabulon, 
Utah. While he was in the midst of the laby- 
rinth of figures, two young men came out of 
the dining-room, found their hats, and saun- 
tered across to the counter. One of them 
glanced at the register, smote upon the page 
with his fist, and shoved the book at his com- 
panion. 

“Look at that, Manville! 
said Jarnagan could n’t get here.” 

“So he can’t— Great Scott! 
the landlord,— “ when did this man get in ?” 

Mine host, who was five feet seven and built 
barrel-wise, chuckled inwardly, till the barrel- 
hoops threatened to burst. 

“Tt ’s not a man; it ’s—it ’s that—” 
cating Tom in dumb-show. 

The two young men looked, and laughed un- 
feelingly, whereat Tom came suddenly out of 
the fog of figures, flushed hotly, and gathered 
When he was 


I thought you 


Say,” — to 


indi- 


up his papers and went out. 
gone, Manville spoke his mind freely : 

“Well, I ‘ll be switched! I ’ve heard of 
sending a boy to mill, but I never saw it done 


in the passenger-business before. Why, Jarna- 


gan must be getting childish in his old age!” 

“T don’t know about that,” rejoined his com- 
panion. “It’s just possible that Tom Jarna- 
gan does n’t know anything about it; but if he 
does, it’s more than likely he ’s given the boy 
a cut-rate low enough to put us clear out of 
the fight.” 

Manville leaned against the counter and 
thrust his hands deep down into his pockets. 
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“Don’t you worry,” he said, jingling the 
loose silver in one pocket and his keys in the 
other; “I ’ve got the thing coopered up so 
tight that Tom Jarnagan himself could n’t get 
it out now.” 

“IT only hope you know what you ’re talking 


” 


about,” said the other. 
“JI do,” 


“ He ’s just a few hours too late. 


Manville, emphatically. 


I’ve gat the 


rejoined 


contract /” 


Cuapter III. 
IN WHICH TOM TAKES A BAITED HOOK. 
Norton, Manville’s companion, was the 


agent for the Interstate ‘Trunk Line, a connect- 
ing-link between the Wisconsin & Iowa and 
the Western railways, and so should have been 
strictly neutral as between the Transcontinental 

But the “ pointer” con- 
colony had reached him 


and Jarnagan’s line. 
cerning the Utah 
through Manville; and it is a rule in railway 
soliciting that a man must be loyal to his in- 
formant. Hence Norton for the time 
being, Manville’s ally. 

“Got the contract, you say?” he queried. 


was, 


“When did you get it?” 

“Last night, after you ’d gone to bed,” an- 
swered Manville. “There are three or four 
leaders in the party, but a Swede named Ole- 
strom has the pull on the most of them. I 
caught him last night, and got him to sign a 
contract to take the outfit our way.” 

Norton closed one eye reflectively. “ Do 
you suppose he can deliver the goods ?” 

Manville laughed. “ That remains to be 
seen. You know what a party contract amounts 
to: it binds you and the man who signs — and 
not anybody else. But that ’s all right, as long 
as they don’t know any better. They ’re just 
like a flock of sheep; and if Olestrom does 
what he has promised to, they ‘Il follow him 
all right.” 

“What did it cost you?” inquired Norton, 
cynically. 

“ None of your business,” laughed Manville. 
“The Transcontinental pays its own bills.” 

“But the business is some of my business. 
If this boy of Jarnagan’s goes out and cuts the 
rate —” 
“ He ’s not going to cut the rate.” 
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“ Well, even if he does n’t, he’s liable to gi\ 
us a whole lot of trouble. He won’t know an 
better than to tell the truth — first, last, ar 
all the time. Moreover, if—as I suspect - 
he ’s down here on his own hook, he ’ll mak 
capital out of that.” 

“ What if he does ?” 

“ Why, he ’Il win ’em right from the start 
if I know anything about human nature.” 

Manville was as optimistic as he was un- 
scrupulous, and laughed at the idea of being 
worsted by a boy. 

“You ’re rattled this morning, Norty,” he 
said complacently. “If you ’re going to lose 
any sleep about it, we ’Il have to get rid of Tom 
Jarnagan’s proxy.” 

“ How ?” asked Norton. 

Manville suggested a plan, but his ally shook 
his head. 

“ He would n’t have a drop of Tom Jarna- 
gan’s blood in him if he could be chased away 
by any such antediluvian trick as that.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” Manville argued ; 
“he ’d jump at the chance.” 

Norton hesitated. Unlike Manville, he was 
not altogether conscienceless, but his chief 
weakness lay in trying to be all things to ail 
men; so he said: 

* All right — if we have to. 
down trick to play on a boy.” 
laughed Manville; 


But it ’s a low- 


“Oh, you be hanged!” 
and then they went out together to see what 
Tom would do first. 

In the meantime Tom had walked off some 
of his wrath, and had inquired his way to Judge 
Sloan’s house. When he found it, he passed 
it once to reconnoiter, again to get his cour- 
age well in hand, and a third time to see 
if the judge was still sitting at his desk in the 
small office abutting upon the street. Then he 
went in. 

“ Good morning, my boy; what can I do for 
you ?” said the judge, hospitably. 

The greeting was a flat contradiction to 
Aaron Simpson’s qualified recommendation, 
and Tom thought that he had fallen upon a 
lucky moment; wherefore he proceeded to 
make good use of it in the manner foretold by 
Norton. At the conclusion of the unbusiness- 
like introduction the judge smiled approvingly. 
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“ Trying to help your father, are you? Well, 
I wish there 
and the good 


now, that ’s what I like to see. 
were more sons like you;” 

nan’s eyes dimmed when he thought of his own 
irst-born, whose memory was all the dearer 

» him because of the lad’s devotion to his 
father. 

“Don’t,” said Tom, humbly. “I don’t de- 
erve any credit. If I had n’t been too care- 
less for anything, father would have been here 
himself three days ago;” and he went on 
bravely and told the story of the delayed letter. 

The judge listened sympathetically, and re- 
fused to withdraw his praise. 

“That makes it all the more creditable — 
that you should try to set the matter right,” 
he said; “but I’m afraid you have come too 
late. We had given your father up, and then 
Mr. Manville came and proposed to treat us 
so nicely that we have about concluded to go 
with him.” 

“Ts it a promise ?” asked Tom, anxiously. 

“ Not quite that, though he may so consider 
it. His offer to give us through colonist- 
sleepers from Richville is the strong point in 
Your father said he could n’t do 





his favor. 
that.” 

“Neither can Mr. Manville,” said Tom, de- 
cidedly. 

“ How do you know ?” asked the judge. 

“T help my father in the office, and there 
has been a lot of correspondence lately about 
All the lines have been doing 
There is a 
notice out to all agents — wait a minute; may- 
be I ’ve got it Tom unrolled his 
bundle, and happily found the circular in ques- 


that very thing. 
it, but now they ’ve agreed not to. 


here.” 


tion. 

The judge read it with a little wrinkle com- 
ing and going between his 
danger signal that more than one over-anxious 


eyebrows —a 


attorney had disregarded to his sorrow. 

“H-m, promises what he can’t perform, eh ? 
That looks like bad faith, to begin with. What 
could your line do for us?” 

Tom opened his mouth and told a truthful 
tale which would have made a professional so- 
licitor weep for the very artlessness of it. Cer- 
tainly no intending traveler had ever heard the 
advantages and disadvantages of a competing 
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route set forth with such impartial and con- 
scientious minuteness of detail. When Tom 
ran out of facts, the judge was smiling again. 

“Could you repeat that as often as need be ?” 
he asked. 

“ Why, yes,” said Tom. 

“Very well; I'll give you a list of our mem- 
bers, and you can start out. If you ‘ll go 
around and tell as straight a story to the 
others, there is a fair chance for you yet. I 
have n’t heard so much self-evident truth since 
we began to talk the thing up.” 

“Thank you; if you ’ll give me the names 
I ’ll start out right now.” 

The judge opened a drawer and found the 
list. “You ‘Il have to inquire your way 
around; you could n’t remember all the direc- 
tions if I gave them to you. You say you ’ve 
met Simpson ? ” 

“Tou, an.” 

“ He and Olestrom can direct you in their 
neighborhoods. If you could get the people 
I Il tell you what to do: talk the 
thing up, and call a meeting for to-morrow 
night —say at half-past seven, at the school- 
house near Simpson’s. 
the whole matter, and settle the question of the 
route definitely.” 

Tom paled at the bare thought of addressing 
a public meeting. “ Would—would | 
to talk ?” he stammered. 

“ Certainly; but that ’s 
for, is n’t it?” 

“Ye-es; but I never thought of having to 
talk to more than one at I don’t be- 
lieve I can ever do it.” 

“Oh, I guess you can; your audience will 
be friendly. You will meet nearly all of our 
people between this and to-morrow night, if 


together — 


Then we can go over 


have 


what you 're here 


a time. 


you fly around.” 

Tom took the hint and gathered up his 
papers. 

“ May I say you told me to call the meet- 
ing?” he asked, with his hand on the door- 
knob. 

“ Certainly, if you think it will help you. 
Good-by; come to me when I can do any- 
thing for you.” 

Tom went his way with his heart afire, sought 
out a livery stable, and hired a horse and buggy 
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for the day. Then he made his first mistake 
by unfolding the plan of the meeting to the 
half-dozen members of the colony who lived in 
the village. 

At eleven o’clock he took the road for Aaron 
Simpson’s, meaning to see Kate on the way; 
and there was nothing in the pleasant drive to 
The Maples to suggest that he was like one 
who has set a prairie afire behind him. 

But Kate saw the danger as soon as he had 
finished recounting the doings of the morning. 

“It’s going on famously, Tom, but there is 
just one thing I wish you had n’t done.” 

“ What ’s that ?” 

“Telling those people in the village first. 
They ‘ll talk, and Mr. Manville will have just 
that much more time in which to checkmate 
us. You ought to have left them till the last.” 

“Why, of course I ought!” said Tom, dis- 
gusted at his own lack of foresight. “I’m no 
good on the face of the earth. What do you 
suppose he ’Il do?” 

“T don’t know that. 
in such a case ?” 

“Huh! that ’s easy. He ’d just hustle 
around and get ’em all to put up some money ; 
then, when they went to the meeting, they ’d 
have to vote the way they ’d paid.” 

“ Well?” said Kate, smiling. 

“ Pity’s sake! that ’s just what Mr. Manville 
will do! And I can’t stop him.” 

“T think you can if you manage it right. Of 
course the people would n’t pay money to you, 
but how would it do to ask them to go to the 
meeting prepared to make a deposit of ten 
dollars a ticket after they have chosen their 
route? You could caution them against mak- 
ing any promises or paying any money before 
that time.” 

Tom looked disgusted again. 

“ Say, Kittie, we ve got this thing just turned 
around. You ought to take the horse and buggy, 
and let me stay here and hide my head awhile. 
Why, I can’t seem to see two inches beyond 
my nose!” 

Kate laughed and pushed him toward the 
“ Yes, you can; only you have been too 
busy to think —and too worried; I ’ve had 
nothing else to do all the morning. But you 
must n’t lose any more time; you have a lot of 


What would father do 


steps. 
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people to see and talk to between now an 
to-morrow evening.” 

Tom ran down the walk, unhitched his hors... 
and was soon out of sight of The Maples, 
driving rapidly along the smooth lake-shore 
road, and keeping a sharp lookout for a big 
white house on a knoll to the right. 

He found Aaron Simpson at home, submitte:! 
the judge’s original proposition, with Kate’s 
amendment, and secured the farmer’s hearty 
approval. Nay, more. Simpson made him 
stay to dinner, and afterward went the round 
of the neighborhood with him, introducing him 
to the other members of the colony, and thus 
expediting the affair, so that by four o’clock Tom 
had interviewed all of Simpson’s contingent. 

“That ’s the last one of my crowd,” said the 
farmer, as Tom cramped the buggy and turned 
away from John Hathaway’s gate. “ There ’s 
another little gatherin’ of ’em round on the far 
side of the lake, but you can drive over there 
to-morrow. Now we ’Il go and see Olestrom.” 

They found the Swedish farmer, but he was 
disposed to be impracticable. Without saying 
that he did not approve the plan, he made 
many vague difficulties; and neither Tom nor 
Simpson could fathom his motives. 

“ Aye bane gone to see ’bout dem t’ings 
feerst,” was all he would say; and while he did 
not promise to come to the meeting himself, he 
offered to notify his Scandinavian neighbors. 

Tom accepted the offer thankfully; but when 
they were clear of the house, Simpson shook 
his head. 

“T dunno ’s I ’d resk too much on that,” he 
said. “Manville ’s been out to see Olestrom 
two or three times, and I ’m afraid they ’re up 
to something together.” 

“ Maybe I ’d better go around and see the 
people myself,” Tom suggested. 

“ Maybe you had; leastways, ’t won’t do no 
harm if you come out to-morrow in the after- 
noon to see if he’s been round. B'lieve I ’d 
do that, if I was you. Going straight back to 
town now?” They had pulled up at the 
Simpson gate. 

“Over to Mrs. Cartwright’s, and then to 
town,” replied Tom, whose slip of the morning 
made him determined to keep in close touch 
thereafter with his “ advisory committee.” 
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heard it, and drove back to The Maples. 








was also puzzled, but it was for another reason. 
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“ All right; and in the morning you can chase Kate was sitting on the veranda when the 
yund to the north shore and see the folks over buggy came in sight, and she went down to the 
there. Japhet Rutherford ’s the man.” gate to save Tom the trouble of hitching. 


Now, Rutherford is not an uncommon name, When he had made his report of the campaign 
jut its pronunciations are various, and Aaron up to date, he asked what he should do next. 


“The idea!—as if | 
could tell you how many 
breaths to draw!” she 
retorted. “If you can’t 
find anything else to do, 
you might go to the 
hotel and study up your 
speech for to-morrow 
night.” 

“Don’t!” begged Tom, 
pathetically. “That ’s 
just where I’m going to 
fall down hard. I know 
I shall be deaf, dumb, 
and blind. I can feel 
the symptoms coming 
on already.” 

“Nonsense!” said 
Kate; and then she 
thought of something 
else. “I’ve heard father 
say the first thing he 
always does in a new 
place is to get acquaint- 
ed with the local agent. 
Have you done that 
yete” 

“No; I'll go straight 
and do it now, before 
supper—there is just 
about time. Good-by ; 
you may not see me 
again till to-morrow 
noon.” 

He drove on, and 
midway between Mrs. 
Cartwright’s and _ the 
village met a young 
man and a young wo- 
man in a buggy, who 
bowed to him, as the 


Simpson’s rendering of it was “ Roothf’d.” custom of country neighborhoods dictates. Tom 
None the less, Tom understood,—or thought returned the salutation, wondering who they 
he did,— made a note of the name as he had_ were and how they knew him. The young man 
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“You don’t know Tom Jarnagan of the 
C. E. & W., do you, Nellie?” he said to his 
sister, some minutes later. 

** No,” she replied. “ Why?” 

“ Because that boy we just passed is enough 
like him to be Tom himself, gone young again. 
By the way, that reminds me. I had a wire 
from Fred Cargill, yesterday, asking me to do 
what I could to help the C. E. & W. on this 
Utah crowd. It seems that. Jarnagan had to 
go to California at the last minute, and so 
could n’t come down to look after it himself.” 

“ But you have to be neutral, have n’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes; that’s the supposition; but I 
always make it a point to help my friends when 
I can. Jarnagan is a man I can respect, and 
that ’s more than I can say of Manville.” 

The horse turned of its own accord up to 
the gate of The Maples, and Mr. Henry 
Haworth, the local agent whom Tom was on 
his way to seek, sprang from the buggy and 
helped his sister to alight. Kate was at the 
open parlor window when they came up, and 
Mrs. Cartwright’s greeting proclaimed them 
relatives of hers. So much Kate overheard, but 
it was not until after supper that she learned any- 
thing more about the new-comers. Then she 
was asked to come down to the parlor to meet 
the landlady’s nephew and niece from Richville. 

She went willingly. And after the common- 
places the young man said: 

“I beg your pardon, but did I understand 


your name correctly — is it Jarnagan ?” 
“Yes,” replied Kate, wondering if she had 

stumbled upon an acquaintance of her father’s. 
“ ]-a-r-n-a-g-a-n ?” 


Kate laughed. “You know my father, or 
you could n’t spell the name. You ’d laugh to 
see how many of his correspondents make ?7’s 
and e’s of the a’s.” 

“T do know him—I’m the local agent at 
Richville. I was just saying to Eleanor as we 
drove up that I was sorry he could n’t be here 
to secure the Utah colony.” 

“ He could n’t come, but his ‘ proxy’ is here,” 
said Kate, smiling. ‘ My brother Tom is in 
Richville, and he is trying to do what he can 
in father’s absence.” 

Mr. Haworth and 
glances of intelligence. 


his sister exchanged 


“T think we met him 
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as we were coming out,” he said. 
in a buggy, driving to town.” 

“Yes; he was on his way to get acquaint 
with you. He wished to tell you what he 
doing, and to ask your advice.” 

“What is he doing ?” inquired the agent. 

Kate seized the opportunity to make anoth« 
friend for the cause, and told the story of th 
campaign as far as it had progressed. When 
she concluded, the agent drew a copy of th 
“ Richville Argus” from his pocket and passe 
it to her with his finger on a marked item. 

“ Did either of you see that ?” he asked. 

Kate read the paragraph, which was a men 
tion of heavy storms in the West, catching he: 
breath with a little exclamation of dismay at 
the final sentence, which ran thus: 


The railroads have suffered severely, and the Col 
orado East & West, being unable to run its trains, has 
arranged to have the Transcontinental carry its Utah 
business until further notice. 


“Oh, dear, dear!” Kate lamented. “Is n’: 
that perfectly dreadful? And Tom does n't 
know a thing about it! What shall we do?” 
“Wait a minute, and I ’ll see if I can’t get 
said the young 


’ 


your brother by telephone,’ 
man, and he went into the hall to try. 
minutes later he came back, and Kate saw 
fresh anxiety and perplexity in his face. 

“There is something wrong somewhere,” he 
said gravely; “I have just learned that your 
brother has left town without taking his bag- 
gage or paying his hotel bill.” 


Five 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THE ENEMY SCORES A BULL’S-EYE. 
WHEN Tom reached the village, he left the 
horse and buggy at the livery stable and started 
for the railway station. The shortest cut led him 
past the hotel, where the rotund landlord stood 
beaming on the by-passers from his doorstep. 

“ Hello, my boy,” he called. “ Where ’ve you 
been? Got you charged up with a dinner you 
did n’t eat.” 

“Qut in the country,” said Tom; and, fail- 
ing to see that the landlord was in fun, he 
added: “ but of course I ’Il pay for my dinner.” 

“You ’d better,” declared the jocund inn- 
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<eeper, laughing; then, as Tom was turning 
away: “ Hold on; there ’s a letter here for you,” 


ind he went in to get it. 

Tom took it for granted it was for his father, 
but he tore it open and crammed the ertvelope 

bsently into his pocket. The letter was written 
with a pencil, much misspelled, and quite inno- 
cent of grammar: 

Mr. T. JANNERGAN, esqr, DEAR Sir. They is 
some of us over here to Monkton that wants to jine the 
Utah collony. If this reeches you, you better come 
right over on the commodation trane this aftenoon, 
sure, relse we “ll hav to sine over with the other feller. 

Yrs in haist, 
J. RUTHVEN. 

Tom’s nerves tingled as he read. A much 
more experienced person might have been par- 
doned for accepting the conclusion which thrust 
itself upon him. 

This must be the party on the north shore of 
the lake, and “J. Ruthven,” not “ Ruther- 
ford,” the man he was to go and see in the 
morning. Manville was doubtless there ahead 
of him, and this friendly letter was evidently 
intended to give his father a timely pointer. 
Tom’s resolution was taken upon the spur of 
the moment. 

“ When does the train go to Monkton?” he 
demanded eagerly. 

“ Five-fifteen —” the landlord turned and 
glanced at the clock over the office desk; 
“she ’s just about due to leave now.” 

Tom threw his head up, clenched his fists, 
and sped away in a breathless dash for the sta- 
tion. A short freight-train with a combination- 
car coupled on behind was slowly crawling out 
through the yard, and a young man whose 
face was familiar, but whom he did not recog- 
nize, stood on the platform watching it. 

“Is—is that the Monkton train?” gasped 
Tom, swooping down upon the solitary watcher 
like a young whirlwind. 

The young man nodded, and Tom raced on 
across the tracks and down the yard. He 
made it narrowly, with lungs and legs in the 
last ditch of exhaustion, and dragged himself 
up to the rear platform of the combination-car 
by a sheer effort of will. 

Then another young man joined the watcher 
on the station platform, and the two sat down 
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on a conductor’s box and laughed long and 
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loud. 

“T told you it would catch him,” said Man- 
ville, when he could speak. 

“It worked all right, but it ’s a low-down 
trick,” asserted Norton. “I wonder if he saw 
the item in the ‘ Argus’ ?” 

“ Not he; boys don’t read the newspapers,” 
Manville rejoined. “Let ’s go up to the hotel 
and wait for developments.” 

When Tom found himself safely aboard of 
the train, and had a little recovered his breath, 
he congratulated himself upon his prompt deci- 
sion and presence of mind, to say nothing of his 
prowess as a fleet sprinter. Then the conductor 
came in, and Tom found his pocket-book. 

“ Tickets!” the official, twirling 
punch. 

“Did n’t have time to buy one,” Tom ex- 
plained, opening the pocket-book and dropping 
one of his father’s business-cards in his haste to 


said his 


get at the money. 

The conductor picked up the card. “ What's 
this ?” he demanded. 

“It’s one of my father’s cards, 
is the fare to Monkton ?” 

If the conductor had told him, and so given 
him an idea of the distance, his suspicions would 
have been aroused at But the man 
merely said: “ Are you ‘Tom Jarnagan’s son?” 

“Yes,” 

The conductor promptly exceeded his au- 
thority and imperiled his official head by 
punching the card and putting it into his pocket. 

“That ’s ticket enough for you,” he said; 
“Tom Jarnagan’s boy can’t pay fare on my 


How much 


once, 


said Tom. 


train”; and he went about his business with- 
out further parley. 

Whereupon Tom congratulated himself afresh, 
and the burden of self-reproach, which had been 
growing steadily lighter with the successes of 
the day, promised to disappear altogether. It 
really began to look as if he should be able to 
fend off the avalanche of disaster which his own 
heedlessness had set in motion, and the uplift 
of this conviction helped him to wear out the 
first hour of the slow journey without undue 
impatience. 

But when station after station failed to answer 
to the name of Monkton he began to grow un- 
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easy. There was a farmer-like man in the next 
seat, and Tom asked a question: 

“ How far is it from Richville to Monkton ?” 

“Bout forty mile by rail, I believe.” 

“ Forty miles!” gasped Tom. “ Why, I thought 
it was just across the lake from Richville!” 

“ So ’t is, but ’t ain’t nowheres anigh the lake. 
Must be twelve mile or more to the head o’ 
Samson’s Bay, an’ that ’s the neardest.” 

Not once since he had read the letter fresh 
from the hands of Landlord Bostrick had it oc- 
curred to Tom to question its being real ; but now 
a cavalry charge of doubts and misgivings swept 
down upon him and trampled him under foot, 
and the burden of accountability came back with 
an added hundredweight. His tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth, but he made shift to ask 
the farmer if he was acquainted in Monkton. 

“‘ Ought to be; I've lived ther’ goin’ on twelve 
year.” 

“ Perhaps you know a Mr. Japhet Ruthven, 
suggested Tom, faintly. 

The farmer shook his head. “ Ain’t nobody 
o’ that name in the township. Japh Ruther- 
ford lives down Hector way, but lawzee! that’s 
more ’n twenty mile from our place.” 

Tom swallowed hard, and made instant search 
for the letter, that he might read it again by the 
failing daylight. The envelope came first to 
hand, and an examination of the postmark 
settled the question. The letter had been 
mailed that day im Richville ; it was neither 
more nor less than a decoy-letter, written by 
Manville and designed to send him afield while 
his opponent made capital out of his absence. 
what a wooden-headed 


, 


who is going to Utah,’ 


“Great goodness! 
idiot I am!” he exclaimed, when the true in- 
wardness of Manville’s ruse became apparent; 
and the farmer said, “ Hey ?” 

“ What time does the train go back to Rich- 
ville?” demanded Tom, ignoring the query. 

“ Day after to-morrow.” 

* What! — not till then?” 

“No; this is only a jerk-water branch — 
mixed train three times a week.” 

Tom groaned in spirit. “ They ’ll think I ’ve 
been lying to them, and dare n’t come to the 
meeting,” he said tragically; then, turning to 
the farmer, he asked: “ Can’t I get somebody 
to drive me back from Monkton to-night?” 
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** Guess not; it ’s too fur.” 

“To-morrow morning, then.” 

“T dunno. Ther’ ’s no livery at Monkto 
an’ ’t ain’t likely you ’d find anybody willin’ 

“ Bat I ’ve got to get back before to-morrow 
evening, if I have to walk! 
tell you!” 

“That so? 
to work fer, ain’t he? 
bad, let ’s jus’ figger on it a little. 
han’le a skifft ?” 

Tom was native-born in the State of ten tho 


I ’ve just got to, | 


‘ Mister Got-to’ ’s a hard man 
Well, now, if it ’s t 
Can 


sand lakes, and his ready affirmative was no id! 
boast. 

“‘ Ain’t afeard o’ the dark ?” 

“ T should think not!” 

*“* Well, then, I ’Il tell you how you can make 
it to-night, if you ’ve got to, an’ don’t mind con 
sider’ble hard work. Four mile 
Monkton this branch crosses the Nishnegaunee 
Ther’ ain’t no station, but the Nishne 
You can drop 


this side o’ 
main line. 
trains all stop, ’cordin’ to law. 
off at the crossin’ an’ catch the night-train west. 
That ’Il take you down this side o’ the lake to 
Carroll Bay, an’ from ther’ it ’s about six mile 
straight across to Richville.” 

There were contingencies, and Tom saw 
them, but he was in no frame of mind to stick 
at trifles. So he merely asked if he could be 
sure of getting a boat at Carroll Bay. 

“ T guess so. Old man Lackner lives neard 
est to where the train ’ll stop, an’ he’s got a 
skifft o’ some kind.” 

The plan seemed simple enough, if the con- 
tingencies would only behave themselves, and 
Tom accepted it at once. 

“T 'Iltry it,” he said. “ How far are we from 
the crossing now ?” 

The farmer craned his head out of the win- 
dow, jerking it in again when the locomotive 
shrieked the crossing signal. 

“Well, well! we ain’t no ways at all — this 
is it right here. Have to flax round or you ’Ill 
get carried by!” 

Tom “flaxed” accordingly, and a moment 
later found himself standing at the crossing of 
two railway-tracks in the heart ot a swamp, with 
the tail-lights of the Monkton train disappearing 
up a dim aisle of the forest to the northward. 

“Mercy sake, what a place to wait in! 


” 
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He sat down on the end of a cross-tie and began your brother has left town without taking his 
a fierce battle with a cloud of mosquitos. baggage or paying his hotel bill.” 

“And I ’ve got to stay here a whole hour. At the grave announcement Kate’s distress 
became quite pitiful. She sat for 
a moment in silence. Then: 

“Oh, Mr. Haworth! What do 
you suppose has happened ? ” she 
cried. 

The young man knew what had 
happened, or thought he did, but 
he was unwilling to add to Kate’s 
anxiety by going too abruptly 
into particulars. But his sister 
made haste to comfort Miss Jar- 
nagan. 

“T should n’t worry, if I were 
you,” she said. “ You spoke of a 








“ party across the lake that your 
s brother was to go and see in the 
we morning. Perhaps he has heard 
m something that made him think it 
» was best to go at once.” 
- The agent shook his head 
m gravely to warn his sister that 
2. she was on the wrong track; but 
she did not see. Kate did, how- 
- ever, and she pounced upon the 
ck young man in a way to make him 
he wish he had been frank at the 
outset. 
d “You ’re keeping something 
o back, Mr. Haworth, and that is 
mistaken consideration for me. 
-. Tom is my brother, and I am re- 
nd sponsible for his being here. If 
you don’t tell me all that I ought 
- to know, I shall go to Richville 
and find out for myself.” 
™ Thus adjured, the agent stated 
= the facts, promising himself to 
atone in helpfulness for what 
° *““ WHEN JUDGE SLOAN WENT AWAY, MANVILLE ACCOMPANIED HIM seemed like a very brutality of 
11S TO THE DOOR.” (SEE PAGE 899.) , , 
1 frankness. 
Woof! these bloodthirsty things will carry me “Tt was Bostrick, the landlord of the hotel, 
” off piecemeal in half that time!” who answered the telephone. He thinks your 
of The mosquito battle began at dusk; and at brother saw that report in the ‘ Argus,’ and ran 
th that precise moment, in the cozy parlor of The away to dodge the necessity of explanation. 
na Maples, Mr. Haworth came back from the tele- He was only joking about the board bill. He 
phone to say to Kate: “There is something says Tom registered after breakfast, and was n’t 
vs wrong somewhere; I have just learned that at dinner, so he really does n’t owe anything.” 
) Vou. XXIX.—113. 
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“But how did he go?” Kate persisted. 
“There has n’t been any train north since he 
was here; and, besides —but there is no use 
guessing about it. Mr. Bostrick is altogether 
mistaken. Tom would n’t run away, even if he 
felt like doing it; and, anyway, he would have 
come straight to me first. I suppose I have n’t 
any reason to say it, but I can’t help thinking 
that Mr. Manville is at the bottom of this. As 
matters stood at four o’clock this afternoon, it 
was certainly to his interest to get Tom out of 
the way.” 

“That is so,” admitted the agent. “And 
he ’s none too scrupulous when it comes to a 
fight for business. Wait a second, till I call up 
my operator.” 

He was back from the telephone directly, 
with the light of discovery in his eye. 

“ Your guess was just right, Miss Jarnagan. 
Manville and Norton were at the station while 
the Monkton accommodation was making up, 
and at the last moment your brother ran down 
the yard and caught the train. Then the two 
agents sat down on a box under the operator’s 
window and joked each other; and Hawley 
heard enough of their talk to understand that 
they had played some kind of a trick on Tom.” 

Kate’s eyes snapped with indignation, and 
Haworth was immediately at loss to decide 
whether Miss Jarnagan was the more attractive 
when she was sorrowful or when she was in- 
dignant. 

“ They ought to be ashamed of themselves! ” 
she cried. “Two grown men to play tricks on 
a boy because they could n’t beat him in a fair 
field! But they sha’n’t beat him—not if I 
have to go out and take his place. When can 
he get back, Mr. Haworth ?” 

The young man looked down at his feet as 
if he had just discovered their existence. 

“That ’s the worst of it, Miss Jarnagan; the 
train service on the Monkton branch is tri- 
weekly. He can’t get back till day after to- 
morrow.” 

Kate wanted to cry out in her extremity, 
but she did no such effeminate thing. On the 
contrary, she said with great coolness : 

“Then Mr. Manville has succeeded in secur- 
ing a change of antagonists, that is all. I don’t 
mean to sit here and fold my hands while 
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father and Tom lose this party; if Tom is n’t 
back by to-morrow forenoon, I shall take his 
place.” 

Thereupon Eleanor Haworth did a kindly 
act. She rose, crossed the room swiftly, and 
put her arm around Kate. 

“ You are a brave girl, and I envy you your 
courage,” she said; “but you ’ll not have to 
do that— we could n’t think of letting you. 
Just tell Henry here what to do, and he ’ll do 
it, even if he is supposed not to favor either 
railroad as against the other.” 

“ Oh, thank you!” said Kate, from the bot- 
tom of her heart. “I’m afraid I could n’t do 
it alone, after all. But I’d try — before I'd let 
Mr. Manville beat us now.” 

The agent was very willing to put himself at 
her service, and he made haste to say so. 

‘Just give me my orders, Miss Kate, and 
I "ll be your aide-de-camp. Is there anything 
to be done to-night ?” 

Kate knitted her brows and reviewed the 
situation. “I think there is. This newspaper 
report is what will hurt us most; and since 
Mr. Manville has played one trick, it is quite 
possible that he played two. Had you thought 
of that?” 

Haworth had not thought of it, but now he 
re-read the paragraph carefully, while Kate 
went on. 

“Tt may be true and nothing more than a 
coincidence, but it seems much too lucky for 
him — coming just at the right time, and in 
just so many words, you see.” 

“Ts n’t there some way we can find out?” 
Eleanor inquired. 

“Yes; we can wire to the general office in 
Kansas City.” 

“That ’s it,” said the agent. 
message, and I ’ll take it to town and send it.” 

The thing was done forthwith, and the word- 
ing of the telegram was a joint effort of the 
trio. Kate hesitated over the signature, finally 
appending her father’s name, with the thought 
that it would forestall curious comment in the 
C. E. & W. general office. After which, as 
Eleanor was going to stay all night with her 
aunt, her brother got his horse and drove to 
town. 

He made good time to Richville, and went 
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straight to his office at the station. While he 
was spelling out Kate’s telegram to the general 
passenger-agent questioning the item in the 
« Argus,” and thinking what a pretty hand she 
wrote, Manville was reading the item aloud in 
the hotel office. When he had finished, Bostrick 
winked and nodded in sage approval of his own 
shrewdness. 

“That ’s what I told Haworth when he 
called up from The Maples a little while ago.” 

“What did you tell him?” Manville in- 
quired, with his curiosity well concealed under 
a seeming indifference. 

“That this report was what made the little 
Jarnagan run away as if the mischief was after 
him — though he was sharp enough to make 
believe it was a letter he received.” 

“Has he gone?” asked Manville, with well- 
feigned surprise. 

“That ’s what he has; took the Monkton 
train because that went first, I suppose.” 

“ Well, I declare!” said Norton. “ And after 
he ’d been all around calling a meeting for to- 
morrow night! That leaves you a walk-over, 
Manville.” 

So Manville thought, and so the turn of 
events began presently to indicate. The report 
of the washouts, coupled with the story of Tom’s 
sudden flight, spread abroad in the town; and 
shortly after eight o’clock Judge Sloan called 
at the hotel and was closeted for half an hour 
with the two passenger-agents. When he went 
away, Manville accompanied him to the door. 

“Yes; as you say, Judge, it was sharp, espe- 
cially when he knew what chances he was taking.” 

“Then you think there is no doubt he came 
here knowing about the trouble on his line ? ” 

“A railway company always posts its own 
agents first,” replied Manville, evasively. 

“ But, in that case, I don’t see why he came 
at all. Why should he try to get us if he knew 
that his line could not transport us ?” 

“For the credit of his father’s district, of 
course. If he can persuade you to buy tickets 
over his line, it ’s not his fault or his father’s if 
the line can’t carry you.” 

“That is only a little short of sheer dis- 
honesty,” replied the judge, shaking his head 
sadly. “I ’m sorry; I thought better of him; 
I was very much mistaken in the lad.” 


“Oh, well; the Transcontinental will take 
the best care of you,” said Manville. “I ’ll go 
out and see Simpson in the morning, and we ’Il 
hold the meeting just the same. I'd like to 
get the matter settled definitely while I’m here. 
And, by the way, about those through colo- 
nist-cars: with no competition in the field, you 
ought not to insist upon them. Good night.” 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW TOM TURNED SAILOR AND WAS WRECKED. 


WHEN the proverb about the slow boiling of 
the “ watched pot” was coined, it seems cer- 
tain that its author had never waited some- 
where in darkness and solitude for a laggard 
railway train. 

Tom thought about it between-times, when 
the mosquitos permitted him to think of any- 
thing, and fancied he could construct a stronger 
figure of speech out of the experience of the 
dragging moments. 

While it was light enough to distinguish the 
figures on its dial, he looked at his watch 
every two minutes. After dark each observa- 
tion cost a match, and he began to wait for 
five minutes. 

‘At the end of half an hour he came to his 
last match. As he was about to strike it he 
had a sudden attack of the castaway’s economy, 
and put it away carefully against a time of 
greater need. Then he began to realize how 
very dark it was, and how solemn the silence 
of a swamp could be, despite the croaking of 
the frogs, the shriller din of the tree-toads, and 
the fine treble of uncounted insects. 

Under such conditions inaction can hardly be 
borne, and he tried the “movement cure,” 
getting up to stumble back and forth along the 
tracks until he missed his footing on the cross- 
ties and fell into a culvert. That was dis- 
couraging, and he crept back to the crossing 
and sat down again to fight it out with the 
mosquitos, and to wonder if in all the great book 
of the past there had ever been recorded an- 
other hour of such infinite length. 

The wonder presently prompted a desire 
which soon grew into an overmastering tempta- 
tion to use his last match in finding out how 
much shorter the hour had become. He with- 
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stood the suggestion till there was no more 
resistance in him, and then he said that he 
would count a hundred before yielding. 
Half-way through this brief delay he suddenly 
remembered that benighted travelers in sto- 
ries are always able to tell the time by the 
sense of touch, and he stopped counting to 
try it. 

The experiment was not a success. 
he might to concentrate the acuteness of the 
other senses into that of touch, he could not 
tell whether it was twenty minutes to nine or a 
quarter to eight. The hands were nearly to- 
gether, and, so far as his untrained fingers 
could determine, the two were of exactly the 
same length. 

“Tt ’s no use; it’s just made up, like every- 
thing else in stories,” he said dismally. “I’ve 
got to light that last match, and when it ’s 
gone I ’m done. I wish it were a mile long, 
so it would burn awhile. Wonder if I could 
He stopped suddenly and 
“Tom Jarna- 


Try as 


n’t piece it—” 
thumped his head with his fist. 
gan, you have n’t sense enough to last over- 
night! Here you sit on a tie and kick about 
its being dark, when there ’s a whole worldful of 
fire-wood in reach and you have a match to 
light it with!” 

After which criticism upon himself, he felt 
his way down the embankment to the driest 
spot he could find, and made a fire — though 
not without many qualms when it came to the 
point of striking the priceless match. But the 
tiny point of flame survived; the dry leaves 
caught and passed the blaze to the twigs; and 
the black darkness — and with it much of the 
loneliness of the swamp — retreated a few paces 
in every direction. 

“What an everlasting booby I ’ve been, all 
around!” he mused, when the fire was burning 
briskly and the pungent smoke from a hatful 
of pine-cones had begun to discourage the 
mosquitos. “I have n’t done much but 
blunder from one thing to the next ever since 
that day when I let Harry get the mail! To 
think of being chased away off here into the 
woods by a bogus letter just because I was n’t 
sharp enough to look at the postmark! It’s 
disgusting ! ” 

Whereupon he kicked the fire by way of 
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emphasis, and climbed the embankment to lay 
his ear to the ground to listen if haply the train 
might be coming. It was not; and for another 
half-hour he divided the time equally between 
keeping up his fire and listening with his head 
near the rail. 

At eight-thirty poor Tom’s long vigil ended 
First there was a fine song in the metal of th 
rails; then came a distant muttering as of sus- 
tained thunder—an alien note that set the 
air a-trembling; and then a great yellow eye 
flashed into view, and the engineer of the ap- 
proaching train woke the echoes with the 
crossing signal: rhaow! rhaow! rha-rhaow ! 

Tom kicked the fire into the nearest pool, 
and held himself in readiness for prompt action. 
He knew —what every one knows who has 
ever attempted to board a train at a crossing — 
that there is no telling just where the engineer 
will stop. So he stood poised for a quick dash, 
measuring the lessening speed of the oncoming 
eye, and fighting a grim battle with an unnerv- 
ing fear that the train would stop before it 
came near to him. 

Fortunately, chance favored him. The big 
engine came to a stand just opposite the embers 
of the fire, and Tom’s dash was but a pair of 
car-lengths. None the less, the wheels began 
to turn again while he was scrambling up the 
steps of the smoking-car; and before he had 
found a seat, the train had clanked over the 
crossing-frogs and was speeding away toward 
the northern shore of Lake Chokota. 

When the conductor came through, Tom 
paid his fare to Carroll Bay and thought his 
troubles at an end,—the six-mile pull across 
the lake counted for nothing,— and he amused 
himself by picturing Manville’s consternation 
when he should presently walk into the Rich- 
ville hotel as if nothing unusual had happened. 

Into the midst of this diversion came the voice 
of the brakeman calling his station; and Tom 
hastened out, once more to face the realities. A 
drop of rain plashed on his hand as he left the 
train, and he was surprised to find that the 
night which, fifteen miles away, had been calm 
and starlit was now darker than ever, with.the 
wind rising in fitful little gusts. 

There was no station at the cross-roads, but 
the lights of a farm-house twinkled among the 
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rees a few rods distant, and thither Tom made 
jis way. A white-haired man, carrying a tal- 
low dip in an old-fashioned iron candlestick, 
Tom made known his want 


me to the door. 
1 a single sentence, but the old man, when the 


ntence ended, shook his head in doubt. 


f 


“ It’s goin’ to rain right down 
pretty soon,” he predicted ; 
“better stop with us overnight, 
un’ go across in the morning.” 

Now, being once more fairly 
in sight of Richville, and within 
a mile or two of Japhet Ruth- 
erford, whom he would have 
to see in the morning, there 
was no good reason why Tom 
should refuse the kindly offer 
of hospitality; but it is not in 
human nature to do things so 
clearly sensible. 

‘I ’m ever so much obliged, 
Mr. Lackner, but I guess I ’ll 
try it to-night, if you ‘Il let me 
have your boat.” 

The old man demurred fur- 
ther: “The skiff ’s pretty heavy 
for a boy like you. S’pose you 
can han’le it if the wind gets 
up?” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Tom, 
muzzling the desire to boast of 
his greatest accomplishment. 
‘ Besides, I ’ve just got to go; 
it ’s a—a matter of business, 
you know.” 

“Tt might be dang’rous; 
Chokoty gets pretty rough in 
some o’ these summer storms,” 
urged the farmer ; but Tom was 
not to be daunted. 

“T ’ll risk it, all the same, 
if you ’re not afraid to trust 
me with the boat,” he insisted. 

The old man made no further difficulties. 
“ Just hold on till I get my hat and a lantern,” 
he said; and Tom waited on the door-step. 

A few minutes later they were standing on a 
rude pier at the lake-edge, and Tom was look- 
ing askance at a flat-bottomed, blunt-ended 


affair called by courtesy a skiff. In his imagin- 











ings he had pictured himself skimming across 
the lake in a canoe or light boat, pulling a 
long, swinging “thirty” or thereabout, and 
making the six miles in considerably less than 
an hour. The misshapen bateau, with single 
wooden thole-pins in lieu of rowlocks, and 


“*THE BIG ENGINE CAME TO A STAND JUST OPPOSITE THE EMBERS OF THE FIRE.” 


clumsy home-made sweeps with leather loops, 
was quite another matter. Yet he would not 
reconsider, though the hospitable farmer urged 
him again. 

“No; I’m much obliged, and you ’re very 
kind, but I ‘Il try it,” he said stoutly, paying 
the boat-hire and dropping aboard the bateau. 
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“T don’t believe it ’s going to rain much ; and, 
anyway, I ’ve got to make it — rain or shine.” 

The farmer handed him the oars and shoved 
the bateau into clear water. “If ye ’ve got to, 
ye ’ve got to, I s’pose. I ’ll leave the lantern 
down here a spell, so ’t ye can have it to steer 
by. Good night to ye, an’ good luck.” 

Tom shipped the heavy oars, fitted himself 
uncomfortably between the thwart and the foot- 
brace, which were too far apart, and swung the 
clumsy craft into line with the lantern and the 
lights of Richville. As he did so a sharp gust 
flung a dash of rain in his face, and the trees 
on the bay shore began to sigh ominously. 

He knew then he was in for a wetting, but 
that was a small thing compared with the 
recovery of his lost ground. Without reasoning 
it out in so many words, he felt that the moral 
effect of his sudden return would be to amaze 
his rivals anc check Manville’s plans. Where- 
fore he disregarded the warning of the trees, 
and put his mind upon the management of the 
bateau — a task which called for all his strength 
and skill, and soon demanded more of both 
than he had. 

The real difficulties began when he had 
‘worked the boat out of the landlocked bay. 
There was no sea on in the open lake as yet, 
but the wind was coming in flattening squalls 
saturated with rain, and the bateau spun around 
in the gusts as ifitwere ona pivot. Tom stopped 
rowing long enough to eke out the distant foot- 
brace with the forward thwart, and to strip off his 
coat. Then he buckled down to his work, de- 
termined to worry through, if he had to make 
the six miles by inches. 

There was a fine sense of exhilaration in his first 
grapple with the wind and the lake. Tom was 
young and strong, with enough soldier blood 
in his veins to make him obstinately brave and 
persistent in the thick ofa fight. So fora time, 
while the wind came only in flaws and the sea kept 
down, he held the stroke steadily, keeping the 
tiny point of light on Lackner’s pier fairly astern. 

Suddenly the beacon went out in a fierce gust 
of wind and rain, and in the lull which followed 
it did not reappear. At first Tom thought it 
had been blown out. Then he glanced over 
his shoulder and saw what had happened. In- 
stead of being dead ahead, the lights of the town 
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were far to the westward; the bateau was 
drifting down the lake on the wind, in spite of 
all his hard work. 

That was the beginning of the end. Tom 
flung himself upon the oars with desperate 
zeal, forgetting to save his strength, and suc 
ceeded only in exhausting himself in a dozen 
strokes. Having nothing to steer by, he soon 
lost the sense of direction ; and when the short, 
choppy waves began to rise, the bateau reared 
and plunged and became wholly unmanageable. 

Tom was but a fresh-water sailor, but he 
knew enough to try to keep the head of the 
yawing craft to the wind. The effort was suc- 
cessful until a thole-pin suddenly snapped short 
off at the gunwale, landing him on his back in 
the bottom of the boat, and deluging him with 
the crest of a wave which came aboard as the 
bateau fell off broadside to the wind. 

After that it seemed to be only a question of 
moments. As if the breaking thole-pin had 
been a signal, the storm burst in spiteful fury. 
Crash upon crash of thunder roared overhead 
in quick succession, and the vivid play of the 
lightning was blinding. Tom thought it was all 
over with him, and clung to the thwart, waiting 
with what fortitude there was in him for the 
final plunge and the hand-to-hand struggle in 
the water. 

He had been nearly drowned once, while 
learning to swim, and he remembered the sen- 
sations well enough not to fear them greatly; 
but it was hard to give up — to go out of life at 
its very beginning, leaving undone everything 
he had meant to do. But the cruelest thought 
was that he should die defeated; that, after all 
his hard work, the Utah colony would go by 
default and his repentance and efforts in his 
father’s behalf would come to naught. 

The sharp regret of it stung like a blow, 
goading him into a fresh struggle for life, in- 
spired now by a stronger motive than the fear of 
death. Taking advantage of a momentary lull, 
he tugged at the remaining oar with fierce 
energy; and when the blast swept down again 
he had heaved the bateau out of the trough. 
The boat hung for a palpitating second on the 
crest of the wave, and then slid away to lee- 
ward as Tom scrambled aft with the oar. 
When the slide became a hissing rush in the 
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darkness, breath-cutting but on an even keel, 
Tom’s courage came back with reinforcements, 
and the fear of death receded. By taking a 
purchase on the angle of the stern he found he 
could keep the bateau before the gale with the 
single oar. He knew little of the size of the 
lake, and still less of its contour ; but he doubted 
not he should shortly be flung ashore, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might be upon a shelv- 
ing beach. 

Without being able to gage it, he felt that the 
speed of the drifting bateau was something ter- 
rific; and, rather sooner than he had expected, 
the fact was rudely demonstrated. A _ black 
wall of forest rose up suddenly out of the duller 
darkness of the night; a smother of foam 
churned over the uptilted bow of the bateau ; 
there was the crash and shock of a collision in 
mid-career; and Tom was flung upon the beach 
as if both the lake and the boat were sick of him. 

He was on his feet in a moment, sore and 
bruised as to body and limb, but thankful to his 
finger-tips. The bateau had gone out with the 
receding wave, but it was cast up again on the 
next, and Tom seized and ran it ashore on the 
lift of the billow. Then he found his coat and 
set out to seek for shelter, wet, miserable, and 
bedraggled as any shipwrecked mariner, yet 
filled with such a fine glow of gratitude for his 
deliverance that discomforts went unnoticed. 

A hundred yards from the bellowing lake he 
came to a road with a cultivated field beyond 
it. And a few paces along the road brought 
him to a farm-house, guarded by a vociferous 
dog. He made friends with the dog without any 
trouble, but he was afraid to approach the house 
unannounced; wherefore he stood at the gate 
and yelled until a light appeared at a window. 
Then the door opened, and some one called out 
in broken English to ask what was wanted. 

Tom came up, patting the dog; and the man 
at the door seemed to accept this friendly over- 
ture with some displeasure. 

“ Aye bane gone to sell dat dawg,” he said 
calmly. “Aye tank hay ’s make oop vid any- 
body.” 

Tom laughed, wet and miserable as he was. 
Then he told his plight, and asked for shelter 
and something to eat. The man at the door 
listened patiently; and when he was assured 





that Tom was a fellow-Christian in distress, and 
no vagrant, he nodded hospitably. 

“Coom en da house,” he said; “ Aye tank 
you bane havin’ poorty hard taim. Vait a 
meenut; Aye ’ll make oop da faire.” 

In a few minutes Tom’s wet clothes were 
steaming on the backs of two chairs before a 
roaring fire in the kitchen stove; and Tom 
himself, girt about with a quilt for the lack of 
more fitting apparel, was devouring a past-due 
supper, and telling his host as much as he had 
a right to know about the adventures of the day 
and evening. 

“Den you bane vaerkin’ feer da East-Vest 
Railroad ?” queried the farmer, slowly. “ Aye 
laik to know dat; Aye bane gone ‘long vid da 
peoples, too.” 

“Are you?” said Tom, between mouthfuls. 
“Has Mr. Olestrom told you about the meet- 
ing for to-morrow night ?” 

The man wagged his head. 
Olestrom bane gone da odder vay. 
poorty sure "bout dat.” 


* Aye tank Jan 
Aye bane 


* What makes you think so?” queried Tom. 
“T saw him this afternoon, but he would n’t 
talk.” 

The farmer nodded solemnly and looked as 
non-committal as only an uneducated Scandi- 
navian can. 

“ Aye know; hees vife bane talkin’ to may 
vife. Da odder maens bane gifin’ heem free 
da — da differ.” 

“ A free ticket ? a pass, you mean —” A sud- 
den light broke in upon Tom, and what Ole- 
strom had said to him was fully accounted for. 
“Mr. Manville has given him a pass so that 
he ’ll take his friends over the Transcontinental ; 
is that what you mean? I should n’t think 
you ’d like that.” 

“ Aye don’t; en da odder maens dey don’t 
laik it, too, ven dey faind out.” 

“ Good,” said Tom, twice thankful for the ill 
wind which had blown him to this timely dis- 
“ Will you help me to get your friends 
to go our way ?” 

The farmer promised, conditionally. If 
Aaron Simpson was for the Colorado East 
& West, he would go that way, and would tell 
his compatriots about the Olestrom bribe. 
That was enough for Tom; and when he had 


covery. 
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finished his supper, Olaf Petersen gave him the 
guest-room with its plethoric feather-bed and 
eider-down quilts, and bade him good night, 
with a promise to bring him his dried clothes 
in the morning. 

They breakfasted early at the Petersens’, 


tow the bateau back to Carroll Bay, and set out 
afoot for Simpson’s, whither Petersen promised 
to follow him a little later. 

Simpson was properly surprised to see the 
young passenger-agent so early in the morning ; 
but his surprise turned to honest indignation 

when Tom told his 











story. 

“The ornery rascal!” 
he declared, “ playin’ a 
scampin’ trick like that 
ona boy! That settles 
Manville now, I tell 
you. Why, you might 
have been drownded 
in the lake, for what 
he cared.” 

Tom laughingly ex- 
plained that Manville 
was not responsible for 
anything more than the 





decoy letter; and then 
they began to plan as 
to the best way to take 
advantage of the Ole- 
strom bribe. In the 
midst of the talk the 
front gate clanged. Tom 
looked out and saw a 
horse and buggy in the 
road, and a man with a 
newspaper in his hand 
coming up the walk. 

“There ’s Mr. Man- 
ville now!” he ex- 
claimed. “ He must n't 
find me here — where 
shall I go?” 

Mr. Aaron Simpson 
smiled grimly as _ he 
pointed to the door of 
the adjoining room. 

“Just you slip in 
leave the 








*MR, SIMPSON! YCU DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT THE 


and at table Tom learned — what he had not 
thought to ask the previous night —that he 
had been shipwrecked two miles beyond Aaron 
Simpson’s. 

After breakfast he hired Petersen’s son to 


xe there and 
BOY IS DROWNED! ‘ . 
door jarred open a lit- 
tle grain,” he said, with a shrewd twinkle in his 
eyes. “Perhaps you ’d like to hear what I 
have to say to our friend Manville. If I ’m 
not mistaken, I ’m goin’ to have some fun 
with that young feller.” 
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HOW MR. MANVILLE LAUGHED AT TOM’S 
EXPENSE. 

Mr. CHARLES MANVILLE came up the walk 
jauntily, like a man who is on good terms with 
himself and with the world at large. It was a 
fresh, clean morning after the storm, and he 
had keenly enjoyed the early drive from town. 
Aaron Simpson met him at the door with a 
gruff “ Good morning,” and led the way to the 
dismantled sitting-room. 

“ Fine morning, Mr. Simpson,” Manville be- 
gan, seating himself on the edge of a half-filled 
packing-case. “ Getting ready for the journey, 
are you?” 

The farmer said “ Yes,” rather crustily. 

“ Sold off all your stock ?” 

“’Bout all I ain’t goin’ to take along.” 

Manville had not expected a very warm wel- 
come at the hands of Jarnagan’s outspoken 
friend ; but as Simpson’s manner was so plainly 
antagonistic, he thought it best to come at once 
to the business affair. 

“T know you ‘re Jarnagan’s friend, Mr. 
Simpson, but you must n’t let that fact preju- 
dice you. Nobody thinks more of Mr. Jarna- 
gan, personally, than I do; though, of course, 
we 're always at war in a business way. I men- 
tion this because I came out this morning at 
Judge Sloan’s special request to bring you a 
bit of news which changes the situation very 
materially.” 

The farmer nodded, and Manville went on: 

“ There have been heavy storms in the West, 
and it says in the paper Jarnagan’s road is in 
trouble. I had preferred not to use this as an 
argument, simply because accidents are liable to 
happen on any line.” 

“Don’t beat the bushes,” said Simpson, 
briefly. 

“T sha’n’t. Since it’s in the newspaper, it 
is public property and I am free to use it. The 
paper says the Colorado East & West is tied up 
with washouts, and that our line has been 
requested to carry the Utah business until 
further notice.” 

There was a slight noise in the adjoining 
room, but Manville did not remark it. Aaron 
Simpson thrust out his jaw and, looking Man- 
VoL. XXIX.— 114. 
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ville in the eye, said an impolite thing: “I 
don’t believe it.” 

Manville was suavity itself. ‘“ Naturally; I 
don’t blame you. It seems too well-timed. But 
I brought the paper so you could see for yourself.” 

The farmer took the paper, adjusted his 
spectacles, and read the report with wooden 
impassiveness. 





“Ts that your news?” he demanded, frown- 
ing at the young man over his glasses. 

“Yes.” 

“Got to go your way, whether we want to or 
not?” 

“TIT ’m afraid that ’s about the size of it.” 

Simpson returned the “ Argus.” “That ’s just 
where you ’re a leetle grain mistaken, Mr. Man- 
ville. Me and my crowd ‘ll wait till t’ other 
road ’s fixed up.” 

* But, Mr. Simpson —” 

“ Hold up a minute and let me talk awhile. 
Maybe I can show you why some of us people 
would n’t ride over your road, even on free 
passes,” interrupted the farmer. “ Yesterd’y you 
fixed up a trick to run Mr. Jarnager’s boy off 
to Monkton, so’s to get him out of your way. 
Don’t you deny it, because I know you did. 
Well, that boy rid and tramped his way back to 
the head o’ Carroll Bay last night, and took old 
man Lackner’s skifft to row over to Richville 
just as the storm was comin’ up. This morning 
the boat turns up two mile below here, half full 
o’ water, one oarlock busted and the oar gone. 
I want to know who ’s responsible.” 

Manville came down from his perch on the 
packing-case as if it had been suddenly electri- 
fied. “Good heavens, Mr. Simpson! you 
don’t mean to say that the boy is drowned!” 

“ Figger it out for yourself,” said the farmer, 
coolly. 

But Manville was too genuinely shocked to do 
anything of the sort, or even to reflect that Aaron 
Simpson knew that which could have been told 
him only by Tom himself. Snatching his hat, 
he fled without another word; and when Tom 
burst into the sitting-room, Manville’s buggy 
was a vanishing-point on the shore road. 

Aaron Simpson was chuckling softly in his 
beard; but Tom was too much excited by 
what he had heard to appreciate that Manville 
had been caught by his own trick. 
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“Where ’s that paper, Mr. Simpson?” he 
gasped. 

“T gave it back to him after I ’d read it.” 

“ Did it say what he said — that our road ’s 
washed out ?” demanded Tom. 

“ That ’s what it said.” 

Tom groaned. “Then we ’re done up, after 
all! Did anybody ever see such luck as I have 
had?” 

That was the serious side of the matter, and 
Farmer Simpson had not yet taken time to con- 
sider it. 

“That ’s a fact,” he said reflectively. “It’s 
going to everlastedly bust the thing up for you, 
ain’t it? As I told him, some of us’d wait; 
but I ’m mortally afeard most of ’em won't. 
What ’s the first thing to do about it?” 

“Telegraph and find out for sure,” said 
Tom, promptly; and, having answered the 
question, a side-light on the joke flashed upon 
him like an unexpected flare of lightning. 

“Great Cesar!” he exclaimed. “There ’s 
another thing we have n’t thought of. Vow Mr. 
Manville thinks I ’m drowned, and he ’Il give 
the alarm as he goes. It ’ll scare my sister 
half to death !” 

Then Aaron Simpson saw what he had done, 
and made a dash for the barn, calling to Tom 
to follow. 

“ There ain’t no fool like an old fool, Tommy; 
don’t you ever forget that!” he ejaculated, 
flinging the harness on a sleek young sorrel, 
and hauling the horse out to a sulky in the 
yard by main strength. “Get in quick, and 
drive like Jehu! When you ’ve got that story 
headed off, just keep the sorrel to do your run- 
nin’ round with. I ‘Il see to Olestrom and the 
Swedes; we won’t give up till we find out for 
sure about the washouts. Off you go!” 

The sorrel was fresh and the sulky weighed 
next to nothing, so Tom made racing speed to 
The Maples. Manville had been there be- 
fore him and raised the hue and cry ; but, fortu- 
nately, the report had not yet come to Kate’s 
ears. She was just coming downstairs with 
Eleanor Haworth when Tom drove 
they heard the story of his drowning and met 
Tom himself at the same moment. 

“T think Mr. Simpson did just right,” said 
Kate, vindictively. “Mr. Manville needed 


up; so 
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shocking, if any one ever did. 
what a time you have had!” 

But it was hardship past, and Tom made 
light of it. Moreover, he was generous enough 
to charge the adventure to his gullibility first 
and his rashness afterward. Then the girls 
went in to breakfast, and Tom sat with them 
and exchanged news with his sister. 

“T ’m glad you wired last night,” he said, 
when Kate told him what had been done. 
“The more I think of it, the more it looks just 
like a put-up job. We ought to get an answer 
from Mr. Barnes this morning.” 

“You can’t do much till we do, can you?” 
Kate asked. 

“ No; the way the thing stands now, I have 
n’t anything to say.” 

“Even if your general passenger-agent de- 
nies the report, you ‘ll have your work all to 
do over again, won’t you?” said Eleanor Ha- 
worth. 

“Every last bit of it; but I can’t make a 
move till I have his telegram to show.” 

At that moment Mrs. Cartwright came in 
with a letter addressed to Eleanor. 

“A boy came out with Henry’s buckboard, 
and he is waiting to take back an answer,” she 


You poor boy! 


explained. 

Eleanor opened the envelope, and a telegram 
fell out. The note of inclosure was from her 
brother, and she read it aloud: 


Message for Miss Jarnagan herewith. Been trying 
all morning to get you by ’phone, but the wire is n’t 
working. Manville has just come in from somewhere 
down the lake with the story that Tom was drowned 
last night trying to get back to Richville. Break it 
gently to his sister, and don’t take it for granted until 
we have better proof. 


With Tom sitting opposite, alive and well, 
they could afford to laugh at the alarm; but 
Kate quickly saw direful possibilities of a wider 
range. 

“Mercy on us! He'll get it on the wires 
next, and mother and father will hear of it and 
go wild. Write your brother quick, and tell him 
to stop the story before it gets out of Richville.” 

The thing was done in a twinkling, and the 
messenger was despatched, with a liberal tip to 
purchase celerity. Not till that was done did 
any of them remember the telegram. 


It was 
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from General Passenger-Agent Barnes, and it 
said : 


No truth in rumor. Our trains are running reg- 
ularly and on time. Contradict in special edition of 
newspaper, if necessary, at our expense. Have asked 
general passenger-agent of Transcontinental to wire 
denial to Agent Haworth. 


“ Hurrah!” cried Tom, waving the telegram 
over his head jubilantly. ‘ That settles it. Now 
watch Tom Jarnagan, Junior, go out and tie 
Mr. Manville up in a hard knot!” 

“ Keep cool, Tom,” said his sister, warningly ; 
“remember your weakness, and go slowly. You 
have all day before you, and, for pity’s sake, 
don’t do anything rash. Everything depends 
upon you now.” 

“And the horse,” amended Tom. “Mr. 
Simpson let me take his colt for the day, and, I 
tell you, he ’s a flier.” 

Not to lose any precious time, he made prep- 
arations to begin the recanvass at once, and 
Kate and Eleanor went to the gate with him. 

“ Be careful,” was Kate’s final admonition. 
“Keep in communication with Mr. Haworth 
or me, and don’t fall into any more traps.” 

Tom promised, and drove first to Aaron 
Simpson’s, to show his telegram and to start 
the ball in motion from that center. Petersen 
had been over, and Simpson started out to 
make the round of the neighborhood. 

Then Tom drove to Japhet Rutherford’s, 
and, inasmuch as the conflicting reports had 
not reached that neighborhood, he had no dif- 
ficulty in arranging for the presence of the 
other section of the colony at the proposed 
meeting. That done, he returned to Richville, 
astounded the jovial landlord at the hotel by 
turning up as if nothing unusual had happened, 
and then went to Judge Sloan’s. 

His reception was not altogether what he 
thought he had a right to expect. The judge 
listened — rather doubtingly, Tom fancied — to 
the story of the decoy letter, read the telegram 
without comment, and was silent for a full 
minute after Tom had concluded. 

“T ’m sorry for you, my boy,” he began, at 
length. “You ought to have stayed here and 
faced the thing out. I could have told you 
there were no members of the party in Monk- 





ton. As to this report and its contradiction, 
you need n’t feel hurt if I say that it ’s a little 
difficult for us to know what to believe.” 

“ But there is Mr. Barnes's telegram!” pro- 
tested Tom, to whom everything with a gen- 
eral office signature was law and gospel. 

“Yes, I know—or what purports to be; 
but you must remember that I don’t know Mr. 
Barnes, nor by what means this message was 
procured. If Mr. Manville’s superior confirms 
it, that will settle the question beyond doubt. 
I know it’s hard for you to admit any point of 
view but your own; but to us” —he empha- 
sized the plural — “ it appears to be a question 
of veracity, with the weight of evidence on the 
side of a report in a newspaper which can 
scarcely favor either party.” 

Tom could scarcely credit his senses. Was 
this the kindly gentleman who had so encour- 
aged him only twenty-four hours before ? 

“Why, Judge Sloan, don’t you see that Mr. 
Manville ’s at the bottom of it all?” he burst 
out. 

“No, I do not. That is a very grave charge, 
involving the editor of our paper. I can’t 
entertain it.” 

Tom turned away with a heartache. He was 
untrained to bear rebuffs; and he was learning 
that the way to repentance with restitution is 
likely to be cruelly hard. He stayed to ask but 
a single question: 

“ Judge Sloan, have you promised Mr. Man- 
ville to go over his road ?” 

The judge’s reply was ambiguous: “As 
the matter stands at present, I know of no other 
way to reach our destination. We shall hold 
our meeting, as arranged ; if you have anything 
further to say, you should say it there.” 

Tom left the judge’s office with his head in a 
whirl and the burden of accountability weigh- 
ing little less than a ton. Yet he would not 
give up until he had made the whole weary 
round again, or as much of it as he could make 
in what was left of the day. 

When that was done, and he had talked with 
every man, he knew he was defeated. As be- 
tween his story, certified by the telegram, and 
the single sentence in the “Argus,” there 
seemed to be no question whatever. He 
found his arguments met and even forestalled 
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in a way which would have made an expe- 
rienced agent suspicious at once. 

As a matter of fact, Manville, upon discover- 
ing that he was not guilty of having caused 
Tom’s drowning, had thrown himself into the 
railway fight with renewed vigor, timing his 
movements so as to keep just ahead of Simp- 
son’s sorrel and the sulky. At the very begin- 
ning of the canvass, he shrewdly doubled back, 
and, by re-interviewing a member of the party 
whom Tom had just visited, learned exactly 
what Tom was doing. After that, he was able 
to fortify his position with the others at pre- 
cisely the point which Tom would attack. 

So successful was this manceuver that it pre- 
vailed even with the greater number of Aaron 
Simpson’s followers, and before evening Tom’s 
stanch friend found himself holding out almost 
alone. Tom met him late in the afternoon at 
the house of one of the colonists, and, after a 
comfortless conference, drove back to town, too 
dejected to see a gleam of hope on any horizon. 

More than once he caught himself wishing that 
he might turn back the years to a time when it 
would have been something less than disgrace- 
ful to wash away his troubles in a manner pe- 
culiar to small boys and to girls of all ages. 
Since it was too late to do that, he tried to put a 
brave face on it, and upon his arrival in town 
went to the railway station to see Mr. Haworth. 

“ No wire yet, I suppose,” he said, when the 
agent admitted him to the office. 

“No; and I’m afraid we ’re not going to 
get it in time,” replied Haworth. 

“ T don’t see why it should take so long. 

“Don’t you? Ido. Mr. Barnes has asked 
the Transcontinental to contradict a report 
which is favorable to its business. Manville’s 
general passenger-agent suspects the true origin 
of the report; and while Mr. Barnes can com- 
pel him to admit that he has no authority to 
carry East & West business, he will naturally 
delay the denial as long as he can, so as to 
give his man time to secure the party.” 

“Tt does n’t matter much,” rejoined Tom, 
dejectedly. “I’ve been all around and talked 
with everybody, and I don’t believe I could 
get the party now if I had forty telegrams.” 

“ Oh, I should n’t give up yet, by any means ; 
you may come out all right in the end.” 


” 
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“No, I sha’n’t; and you would n’t think so 
if you ’d been through what I have to-day. 
Why, everybody has gone back on me but Mr. 
Simpson. Even Judge Sloan won’t have any- 
thing more to do with me.” 

“Don’t you worry about the judge. 
strong point is even-handed justice. 
once make him understand that you ’ve been 
unfairly treated, he ’ll fight for you to the finish, 
I ’ve known Judge Sloan all my life.” 


His 


If we can 


“TI wish my father were here!” said Tom. 
“So do I.” 
Tom’s eyes sought the floor. “Do you 


know why he is n’t here ?” 

“Yes; your sister told me last night.” 

*“ Then you know why I ’ve tried so hard to 
make this thing go. And now to be—to be 
He thrust his hands into his pockets with 
nervous vehemence and turned to the window. 


” 


The agent was considerate enough to turn 
his back; and when he spoke he led the talk 
back into the practical channel. 

“You ’re not offering to carry any of the 
leaders free, are you?” he asked. 

“Of course not; I have no authority.” 

“ Manville is.” 

“T know it; he has given Olestrom a pass.” 

“ Yes, and offered one to Judge Sloan. The 
judge would n’t take it.” 

*« Are you sure of that ?” 

“Yes. Hawley, my operator, overheard Man- 
ville telling Norton about it.” The agent put 
his books into the safe and turned the knob of 
the combination. “ What’s the programme for 
to-night? Ofcourse you ’ll go to the meeting?” 

“Oh, yes; I'll go to punish myself —that ’s 
all it will amount to now,” said Tom. 

“ Well, your sister and mine wish to go, too,” 
Haworth continued, ignoring the discourage- 
ment in Tom’s reply. “Supposing you drive 
out to The Maples for supper, and then go on 
from there with them.” 

Tom agreed,— he would have agreed to any- 
thing just then,— and asked if the agent would 
be at the meeting. 

“ Not unless the message we want comes be- 
fore six-thirty. When I go to supper, I ’Il get 
my horse and bring him down. Then, if it 
comes at the last minute, I ‘Il get it to you as 
quick as ‘ Bucephalus’ can cover the road.” 
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“ Oh, thank you— “hank you!” said Tom, out 
of a full heart. “Some people are a good deal 
kinder to me than I deserve.” And he left the 
office before he should be tempted beyond what 
he could bear. 

At the supper-table he told Kate and Elea- 
nor all that had befallen, and so did not have 
to account otherwise for his lack of appetite. 
Kate began to condole with him, as her sym- 
pathy prompted; but when she saw how peril- 
ously near he was to the brink of things, she 
changed front quickly, and rallied him merci- 
lessly upon his unsuccess. Eleanor Haworth 
thought it needlessly cruel, though she forebore 
to say so; but Kate knew her brother. By the 
time the trio set out to walk to the school-house, 
Tom had crept far enough back from the brink 
to take his defeat with a certain measure of 
philosophy. 

As they were going out at the gate, a smart 
buggy went by, with Manville driving and 
Judge Sloan occupying the other half of the 
narrow seat. 

“That settles it,” said Tom, ruefully; “he ’s 
got them, horse, foot, and artillery. Come on; 
let ’s go to the funeral —it ’s mine.” 


CuHapTerR VII. 
IN WHICH HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 


“THAT was ‘ Jarnagan, Junior,’ was n’t it?” 
said Manville to the judge, when they had driven 
past The Maples. 

“Mr. Jarnagan’s son, yes.” Judge Sloan 
was opposed to flippancy in any guise. 

Manville took his cue. “He ’s a bright 
little chap. Pity to spoil him in the passenger- 
business ; it is an unscrupulous trade.” 

“It certainly seems to be,” said the judge. 

The ready assent was rather more than Man- 
ville had bargained for, so he tried to put in 
a defense. 

“That is, in a general way. The tempta- 
tions are pretty sharp. It ’s so much easier to 
tell people what they want to be told than to 
tell them the exact truth, you know.” 

But the judge was not in sympathy with any 
such view of things. “I don’t agree with you,” 
he said curtly. “ Your business is much like 
any other: it is what you make it. And the 





exact truth is not only right: it is also expe- 
dient, in the long run.” 

Manville bit his lip and inwardly resented 
what he was pleased to call the judge’s “ high-and- 
mighty tone.” Then he tried to say something 
which should be quite harmless and agreeable. 

“T wonder if the boy will be at the meet- 
ing?” 

‘*Inasmuch as he took the trouble to call it, 
and risked drowning in the lake to get back in 
time for it, I should suppose he would.” 

*“T did n’t know,” 
agent, with a final effort to be soothing and 
deferential. “The way the matter shapes up 


rejoined the passenger- 


now, it would seem to be a waste of time, 
would n’t it?” 

They were nearing the school-house, and 
Judge Sloan spoke his mind freely: . 

“Don’t take too much for granted, Mr. 
Manville. So far as I am concerned, you are 
both on trial. There is a very reprehensible 
question of trickery up between you; and our 
decision, so far as I may be able to influence it, 
will seek to vindicate the truth.” 

Manville turned his horse aside into a grove 
of oak saplings, and sprang out with the hitch- 
ing-strap. 

“You forget the present condition of Jarna- 
gan’s line, don’t you, Judge ?” he said. 

“T forget nothing. If the lad can disprove 
your statements, that objection disappears. In 
that case, I can assure you there are not ten 
persons in the party who would go with you 
under any circumstances.” 

“ But if he can’t disprove them ?” 

“Then you have nothing to fear. If, as you 
intimated last night, the boy came here to 
solicit us merely to get the credit of selling the 
tickets over his line, knowing that the C. E. & W. 
could not transport us, then it will be the worse 
for him, and for his father’s business-standing 
in this locality — that ’s all.” 

The judge crossed the road to the school- 
house, where the colonists were already filling 
the benches, leaving the passenger-agent in an 
unenviable frame of mind. An investigation 
was the last thing Manville desired, and he 
hitched and unhitched the horse several times 
while trying to make up his mind whether to 
In the meantime Tom 


advance or retreat. 
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came up with his sister and Miss Haworth, and 
a glance at his youthful opponent decided 
Manville. 

“ By George! it won’t do to be bluffed out 
by a boy this late in the day,” he muttered, 
hitching the horse again. “I’d never hear the 
last of it as long as I live. If the old man ’ll 
only hold that telegram back; or if Norty can 
manage to delay it—” He crossed the road 
and foliowed Tom into the school-house. 

The little square room was well filled when 
Tom found seats near the door for his compan- 
ions and himself. Judge Sloan and a commit- 
tee, of which Aaron Simpson was the chairman, 
occupied seats on the teacher’s platform; and 
when Manville entered he walked boldly up the 
aisle and took a vacant chair beside them. 

Then the murmur of voices was hushed and 
the meeting grew formal while the judge’s eyes 
sought and found Tom in his retirement near 
the door. Tom had a swift premonition of 
what was coming, and tried to make himself 
as small as possible. It was useless. The 
judge whispered to Simpson, and the farmer 
came down the aisle. 

“Come on,” he said, in a whisper which 
sounded like a shout in Tom’s ears; “time ’s 
up.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Simpson, I can’t!” he said desper- 
ately, with fiery face and twitching nerves. 
“There is n’t anything more for me to say. 
Please don’t make me go!” 

But Simpson was inexorable, and Kate 
added a needle-pointed taunt of exactly the 
right degree of penetration; and Tom was led 
away like a sheep to the slaughter. When he 
reached the platform and sat down facing the 
terrible battery of more than two hundred human 
eyes, the room spun around, and the kerosene 
lamps, brought in for the occasion by the neigh- 
bors, lurched and flickered in a most distressing 
manner. When the buzzing in his ears per- 
mitted him to hear ordinary sounds, the judge 
was speaking : 

“Mr. Jeffrey, will you come and take a 
chair with us on the platform ? ” 

A young man rose and went forward; and 
Kate turned to her companion to whisper : 

“ Who is he?” 


“ The editor of the ‘Argus.’ I wonder if—” 
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But at that moment the judge called the 
meeting to order and said: 

“The object of this meeting, as you know, 
is the selection of the route over which our 
colony will goto Utah. The question has been 
thoroughly discussed; but, in order that there 
may be no dissatisfaction, it is thought best 
that we decide as a body to patronize the line 
which is acceptable to the majority. 

“So far as I can see, the advantages offered 
by the competing railways are fairly equal; but, 
to the end that we may compare them, Mr. 
Manville is here to present the claims of the 
Transcontinental line; and young Mr. Jarna- 
gan, acting for his father, will do as much for 
the Colorado East & West.” 

The judge paused as if about to call on one 
or the other, but if that were his intention he 
changed his mind and went on: 

“ Before opening the discussion, I think it is 
my duty to call attention to a question of right 
and wrong which seems to be involved. In 
the strife to secure our patronage, serious 
charges and countercharges of unfairness have 
been made. I hope these may be disproved 
on one side or the other; and I believe you 
all will agree with me that we should take this 
question into account in making our decision. 

“ Mr. Manville, you were first on the ground ; 
jet us hear what you have to say.” 

During these moments Tom was in an agony 
of “stage-fright”; but when he heard his re- 
prieve he began to breathe again. 

Manville rose, gripped the back of his chair, 
and slid into his speech with an easy air of self- 
confidence that made Tom sick with envy. 
He began by describing the advantages of his 
line, touching lightly upon the inevitable dis- 
comforts of the long journey, and deftly avoid- 
ing all mention of untimely changes of cars and 
bad connections. 

Tom listened despairingly, but at the end of 
fifteen minutes began to cherish the hope that 
his opponent was not going to say anything 
about the reported trouble on the C. E. & W. 
But Manville, who was making a very good 
case for himself as it was, could not let well 
enough alone. In concluding, he said: 

“I have gone into details merely to show 
that we have claims which entitle us to consid- 
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eration against any competing line; but, as a 
matter of fact, at the present time we have no 
competitor. You all have seen in your news- 
paper the statement that the only other line by 
which you could reach your destination is 
blocked by washouts ; and that being so, if you 
should buy your tickets over it— as my young 
friend here would be glad to have you do for 
the credit of his father’s district—you still 
could not avoid the necessity of going over 
the Transcontinental Railway.” 

He sat down, and a buzz of comment ran 
through the assembly. Then some one asked : 

“D’ you mean to say if we bought tickets 
over the Coloraydo road they would n’t be any 
good?” 

Manville hesitated. He was playing a haz- 
ardous game, as he well knew, but he had gone 
too far to retreat. 

“Oh, no; not that. The paper says we are 
authorized to carry East & West Utah passen- 
gers — people holding tickets reading over that 
line. But as long as you have to use our line, 
I don’t see why you should n’t buy over it. 
That ’s the point I ’m trying to make.” 

Then one of Simpson's friends stood up in 
his place near the door: 

“ That ’s what you say, but the boy says ther’ 
ain’t any washouts— says. he ’s telegraphted 
to his comp’ny, an’ they say it ’s no such a 
thing.” 

Manville shrugged his shoulders. “ You ’d 
hardly expect any one interested to admit the 
fact. That would be a surrender in advance. * 

Tom had been dreading the moment when 
his turn should come, but now he began to be 
eager for it. The cool assumption of his op- 
ponent inspired him with courage of the sort 
which does not come at the beck of reason. 
If that man could stand up and tell plausible 
falsehoods without tripping, he would presently 
show them that he could do as well with the 
truth, at any rate: 

“If there are no more questions, we will hear 
what Mr. Jarnagan has to say,” said the judge; 
and Tom set his teeth and tried hard to keep 
his knees from knocking together. 

The air in the room was very close; and 
while the moderator waited, Simpson, who was 
sitting directly behind Tom, got up to raise the 





window at his back; and Manville shifted his 
chair and opened the back door. 

Then some one called, ‘‘ Jarnagan! Speech!” 
and the cry was taken up and passed about. 

Tom was almost helpless with embarrassment, 
but he struggled to his feet when the judge sig- 
naledhim. As he pushed back his chair, some 
one behind him slipped a folded paper into his 
hand. 

Now, “stage-fright” is a curious malady, 
and one of its effects is to make one oblivious 
to everything except a sea of Medusa-like , 
faces, bounded by wavering shores of walls and 
ceiling ; and seeing these things, Tom clutched 
the bit of paper and forgot he had it, all in the 
same instant. When the faces became a little 
less terrifying, and the walls assumed their 
proper places, he found his tongue. 

“ I did n’t come here to make a speech,” he 
began. “As far as that goes, I could n’t if I 
wanted to ever so much —I don’t know how. 
When I got back to Richville this afternoon I 
was pretty badly discouraged, and thought I 
would n’t come at all—it seemed as if it 
would n’t be of any use. 

“But I ’m glad now I did come. I ’ve 
found out why so many of you did n’t seem to 
have any use for me to-day. You believed 
that story about the washouts ; and you thought 
I knew, and was just trying to get you to buy 
tickets our way, anyhow. 

“T did n’t know, and maybe I can prove it; 
but first I want to tell you some things that 
Mr. Manville left out. He told you what he'd 
do for you if you go his way; but he forgot to 
tell you that he gave Mr. Olestrom a free pass 
for promising to take all the Scandinavian col- 
onists over his line. Now,I don’t think that ’s 
quite fair to the rest of you; and, anyway, I 
thought you ’d like to know —” 

Manville interrupted angrily: “ Judge Sloan, 
I object! There is n’t a shadow of proof —” 

A plain-looking woman rose ir. the knot of 
Scandinavians on the front seats and said de- 
liberately : 

“Aye can prove dat; Aye bane see dat 
maeself. Jan Olestrom’s wife she show him to 
mae —/ja/” 

The woman sat down, and Tom continued: 
“That ’s one thing. Another is, he offered 
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Judge Sloan a pass, and the judge would n’t 
take it. Is n’t that so, Judge Sloan ?” —turn- 
ing suddenly and appealing to the moderator. 

For a second or two the audience grappled 
with the boyish daring of the thing, and then a 
shout of laughter went up that made the horses 
snort in the grove across the road. Even the 
moderator was constrained to smile, though he 
rapped smartly for order. Manville colored, 
but made no other sign; and when quiet was 
restored, Tom began again: 

“ Now, about that report in the newspaper. 
I don’t know who started it, and I don’t care. 
Our general passenger-agent says it is n’t true, 
and that ’s all there is of it. He wired me this 
morning to get out a special edition of the ‘ Ar- 
gus’ to contradict it, if I wished to,and I ’d have 
done it if there ’d been time. More than that, 
he said he ’d have Mr. Manville’s general pas- 
senger-agent deny it to Mr. Haworth, so you’d 
know it was all straight and fair, and—” 

He was leaning heavily on the back of his chair, 
and just at this point Aaron Simpson, whose foot 
was on one of the rounds, did something that 
made Tom lose his balance. The farmer caught 
him neatly and stood him up again, and the audi- 
ence thought it was an accident and laughed. 

In the moment of confusion Simpson whis- 
pered: “ Why don’t you read ’em your despatch ? 
I gave it to you when you first got up.” 

Tom came to his senses and opened the square 
of yellow paper which he had been nervously 
crumpling in his free hand. A glance showed 
him what it was, and he took up the thread of 
his speech with a flash of his father’s quick wit: 

“ As I was saying, Mr. Manville’s general 
passenger-agent was to wire Mr. Haworth and 
deny the report, and here is his telegram.” 

Manville started to his feet at this, and no 
one noticed that he did not sit down again 
when Tom began to read: 


“To H. HaworTH, AGENT W. & I. R. R., 
RICHVILLE, WISCONSIN. 

“We have not been requested to honor Colorado 
East & West tickets, and know nothing of the reported 
blockade referred to by Mr. Barnes. 

“F, XAVIER, 
“G. P.A., Transcontinental Railway.” 


Saqmebody started a shout of applause, and 
again the little school-house rocked and the 
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horses snorted in sympathy. When the storm 
subsided, Manville had disappeared. Aaron 
Simpson went to close the back door. 

“ Ain’t nobody else going to run away,” he 
said dryly, whereat the people laughed again. 

Tom sat down, and the editor whispered to 
Judge Sloan, who rapped for silence. 

“Mr. Jeffrey has a word to say,” he an- 
nounced, and the editor rose in his place. 

“ Just a word and no more. Our friend who 
has just left us so unceremoniously was respon- 
sible for the railway part of the report in the 
‘Argus.’ He gave me the information, and | 
supposed, of course, it was official. I came 
here this evening for the express purpose of 
telling you this if it should seem necessary.” 

He bowed and sat down, and the judge 
glanced at his watch. “I think we ’ve found 
out what we wanted to, neighbors, and it ’s 
getting late. All in favor of contracting with 
this young man’s road, please stand up.” 

The assembly rose as one person. 

“ All in favor of taking the other route.” 

Nobody responded. 

“Very good. Nominate your trustee, and 
we ‘ll make the deposit, as agreed.” 

The judge himself was nominated, and elected 
by acclamation, and the business part of the 
affair was put through so speedily that Tom 
could scarcely count the money as fast as it 
was handed in. The judge had the contract 
drawn up in blank; and when it was signed 
and witnessed, the meeting adjourned. 

Many of the colonists had far to go, and the 
school-house cleared quickly, though a few re- 
mained to congratulate Tom. Into the circle 
of well-wishers came Haworth, with Kate and 
his sister. 

“T ll bet you don’t know yet where that 
message came from,” he said, laughing at Tom’s 
embarrassment. 

“ No, I don’t,” said Tom. 

“I brought it out, as I said I would; and 
when I looked in at the door and saw how the 
land lay, I slipped around to that window and 
gave it to Mr. Simpson here. I thought you 
were never going to spring it.” 

“T did n’t have sense enough to do it of my 
own accord. Mr. Simpson kicked the chair 


from under me, and told me,” Tom admitted. 
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“ Well, I had a time getting it here. Norton 
stayed downtown on purpose to delay me, and I 
pretty nearly had to fight to get away from him.” 

“It is a complete vin- 
dication for you, my boy, 
and I’m right glad of it,” 
said the judge. “ Man- 
ville very nearly made 
that I was 
mistaken in you.” 


me believe 


‘I know it,” said 
Tom, “and that hurt 
worse than anything 
else; but it ’s all nght 


now.’ 

Kate was waiting for 
her chance at Tom when 
the rattling of wheels and 
the quick beat ofa horse’s 
hoofs announced a new 
arrival. The new-comer 
thrust his face in at the 
door, and Kate ran to 
meet him with a little 
cry of joyful surprise. 
A moment later Mr. 
Thomas Jarnagan came 
up with his daughter on 
his arm. 

“You ’re too late,” 
laughed the judge, shak- 
ing hands heartily with 
the passenger-agent, who 
looked from one to an- 
other of the group and 
tried not to doubt the 
evidence of his senses. 


“T—J] don’t under- 
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Mr. Simpson’s letter came two days before you 
started from St. Paul. I let Harry Bramwell 
get the mail that day, and he forgot it, and so 





‘* “HERE, SAID TOM, ‘IS HIS TELEGRAM.’ ”” 


“ What 


— you here, too, Tom ? 


stand,” he said. 
Where is the rest of 
the family ?” 

Everybody laughed, and Simpson hastened 
to explain—a proceeding which made Tom 
hang his head for sheer shame’s sake when the 
farmer magnified his triumph. Then the judge 
put in his word, and Kate added hers, and the 
father was visibly moved. 

“Tom, my boy, I’m proud of you,” he be- 
gan; but Tom could stand no more. 

“Don’t!” he broke in. “ Wait till I tell you. 
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did I. 
could n’t come.” 
“ He wired me he could n’t, and that is what 


Then I found Mr. Cargill, and he 


brought me back,” Mr. Jarnagan explained. 
“And then Kate made me see I ’d have to 
tackle it 


went on. 


myself or be disgraced forever,” Tom 
‘But I never would have got the 
party if everybody had n’t helped me, and Kate 
most of all.” 
The judge put his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 
“This putting the blame where it belongs 














Qi4 
is n’t the least praiseworthy thing you ’ve done 
in the last two days,” he said, with kindly em- 
phasis; “and I think you have learned some- 
thing, too. A bit of carelessness is sometimes 
like a match dropped on dry prairie, and you ’ve 
been finding out what it costs to put out the 
fire after it has time to make headway.” 

The neighborhood lamps had all been re- 
claimed save one, and Simpson was holding 
that to light the group to the door. In the 
road the party separated, Judge Sloan and 
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Mr. Haworth driving to town in the agent’s 
buggy with Mr. Jarnagan’s horse in tow, and 
the passenger-agent walking to The Maples 
with Kate and Tom and Eleanor. 

That was the beginning of a lasting friend- 
ship between the Jarnagans and the Haworths, 
and it led to— but that was a long time after- 
ward, when Henry Haworth had a general 
agency for the W. & I., and Tom had made a 
record of his own to give individual value to 
the name “Tom Jarnagan, Junior.” 





THE LITTLE 


MAID OF THE 


BEACH. 





By FLORENCE FRANCIS. 





Ir was one of those bright, cloudless morn- 
ings in the middle of July when the sky and 
sea seem rivaling each other in their depth of 
blue, and the gleaming sand, not to be outdone 
by the gorgeous coloring about it, fairly flashes 
defiance from its dazzling whiteness. 

A little girl sat on the edge of an up- 
turned fishing-boat, carefully mending a large 
net, which spread around her little bare brown 
feet in heavy, graceful folds. 

She was humming softly to herself a stray bit 
of a tune, gathered perhaps from an echo of the 
waves, and the sweet childish voice, low though 
it was, attracted the attention of a man who was 
sauntering aimlessly along the beach with a 
book kept open by a forefinger, his eyes turned 
out across the broad ocean, which he found 
more absorbing, in its natural greatness, than the 
printed pages that had failed to hold his interest. 

“ What a wee chick,” he said half aloud, and 
he walked up beside her. The child raised her 
eyes as he approached, and gave him a little 
flitting, bashful smile, and then dropped them 
again quickly upon her work. 

The young man —for he was young, young 
enough, at least, to feel a throb in his own 
heart echoing to the fresh young life beside him 
—seated himself on the sand, regardless of 
white duck trousers, and in that tone of good- 


fellowship which rarely fails to win its way to a 
child’s heart he said smilingly : 

“ May I sit here just a little while and watch 
you work, if I promise to be very good and 
quiet ?” 

His tiny companion raised the 
eyes again, and a second smile, more lingering 
than the first, parted the pretty red lips. 

“Yes,” she said graciously ; “ but I 'm ’most 
done, and then I ‘ll have to go in and get 
papa’s dinner.” 

“Get papa’s dinner”!—that mite of a 
creature, whose most serious domestic prob- 
lem one would suppose to consist of providing 
enough little sand-pies, on tiny shells, for an 
assemblage of doll guests. 

“Do you mean actually cook your papa’s 
dinner ?” was the wondering question. 

“ Well,” she admitted, “I can’t lift the heavy 
pot for the potatoes, or fry the fish; but I get 
them all ready, and cut the bread, and papa 
cooks them when he gets home. There he 
comes now —I did n’t know it was so late”; 
and she started up hastily. 

“Will you excuse me?” she added, with an 
unlooked-for touch of courtesy. 

She turned when a few paces distant, and 
called back to her visitor : 

“You may come again to-morrow morning 
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if you like. I don’t generally come to the 
beach in the afternoons, ’cause the babies are 
awake then, and it’s so hard to keep them from 
getting in the water.” 

On she trudged toward a row of small, unat- 
tractive houses such as one often finds along 
the margin of a little fishing-village, and dis- 
appeared from view. 

John Wentworth smilingly watched her as 
far as he could distinguish the dignified little 
figure, and then arose and went on to the big 
hotel a mile farther down the beach. 

“T ’ll come back to-morrow,” he mused. 
“ Here ’s more fun than watching a lot of silly 
girls jump up and down on a rope and call it 
‘bathing.’ ” 

But the next day it rained, and so it was the 
second day following that he found himself 
almost hurrying toward the old boat and the 
little figure seated upon it. She was evidently 
expecting him, for she seemed in no wise sur- 
prised. 

“T wish you ’d try to get here a little ear- 
lier,” she remarked, by way of greeting. “It 
gives us more time to visit.” 

Her guest laughed merrily as he threw him- 
self at her feet. 

“Tell me about the babies,” he said, recalling 
her last remark on their previous meeting. 

“ Why, they ’re our babies,” she answered, 
surprised that any one did not know — “my 
two little brothers, the twins; and oh! they 
are so cunning —just learning to run to the 
door and watch for papa and tell me when 
they see him coming”; and her face assumed 
a look of maternal pride. 

“Have n’t you a mother?” inquired her 
visitor, hesitatingly, as though fearful of bring- 
ing a memory of sorrow to the sweet little face 
so near his own. 

“No,” answered the child, sadly. “Mama 
has gone over the sea to God. She went ina 
big white ship with all the sails spread, and 
there was a beautiful white angel in the stern, 
and she had wings—” Presumably a sleeping 
vision was flitting through the little brain and 
stamping itself as a reality. 

“ Papa says I must be a little mother to him 
and the babies now,” she added, after a mo- 
ment; “and he says when the babies get big 





they will help me mend the nets and do lots 
of things for me, and papa says they will have 
a ‘colloge eggecashun,’ whatever that may 
be.” 

“ A college education”! Was that the aspi- 
ration of a humble and, as John had hereto- 
fore thought (if he had thought of him at all), 
an ignorant fisherman for his sons ? 

It suggested a new train of thought immedi- 
ately. 

“IT wish I could know your papa,” he said. 
“Don’t you think you could manage it for 
me?” 

“T don’t know — my papa ’s very busy,” re- 
sponded his young hostess, demurely; “ but 
I ll ask him if he wants to see you.” 

This last was more honest than flattering, 
but the innocent child lips knew only truth, so 
used it, and used it simply. 

“Won't you tell me your name ?” asked her 
guest, after silently watching her sturdy little 
fingers busy with their task. 

“Ellen,” she answered promptly. “ What 
is yours ?” 

“ Jack,” was the reply; and then they both 
laughed. 

“T did n’t tell you the babies’ names,” she 
said, as though hurt that he omitted to ask. 

“Oh! I was just going to ask the babies’ 
names,” he hastened to assure her, noting .the 
aggrieved look. 

“Teddy is one of them, and Jack is the 
other—is n’t that funny?” and she laughed 
again as merrily as before. 

“Oh, I hear them crying!” she exclaimed. 
“ You wait here and I ’ll bring them.” And she 
almost flew over the sand, scattering little 
showers of it behind her as she went. 

A short time elapsed, and then the quaint 
little trio appeared, the sister in the middle, 
leading a sturdy two-year-old by either hand. 

“Here they are!” she announced trium- 
phantly, depositing them upon the sand, while 
they stared open-eyed at the stranger, “and 
are n’t they cunning ?” 

“ Veritable babes in the sand!” he laughed ; 
and the youngsters, seeming to believe that his 
attentions toward them and their sister were 
friendly, gave a series of subdued chuckles. 
“What ’s that?” Ellen asked doubtfully, 
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not quite knowing whether the title might be over you in a tidal wave—I hope they ain’t 
considered complimentary or the reverse. botherin’ you, sir,” he added with concern. 
“ Have n’t you heard of the ‘ Babes in the “‘ No, indeed,” was the hearty response ; “ we 
Wood’?” were having a royally good time. Won’t you 
All three children brightened visibly at the be willing to join our little band ?” 














“**MAY I SIT HERE JUST A LITTLE WHILE AND WATCH YOU WORK, IF I PROMISE TO BE VERY GOOD AND QuieT?’” 
(SEE PAGE 914.) 


prospect of a story, and the twins, a perfect 
bundle, or two bundles rather, of good nature, 
fairly gurgled with delight. 

“ Well, once upon a time —” A hearty laugh 
close at hand caused the group to turn sud- 
denly, and three voices screamed: “ Papa!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the new-comer, in 
a rich, deep voice. “I missed the children and 
came out here to find ’em, and it struck me as 
funny to see the way they had sort o’ swept 





The fisherman seated himself on the sand 
with a twin on each knee, and Ellen hovering 
between the two men — not allowing even her 
love for her father to outweigh loyalty to her 
new friend. She feared he might feel neg- 
lected. 

This fisherman was a splendid “son of the 
sea’ —tall without being angular, broad-shoul- 
dered, and with the muscle of an athlete. His 
eyes were dark and intelligent, and his browned 
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skin and well cut features made his face one to 
be studied and admired, while with his rough 
hand he fondled the yellow curls on the babies’ 
heads with almost a woman’s tenderness of 
touch. 

“J trust you did not think I was trying to 
win away these attractive little people,” John 
said, with something in his children-loving eyes 
which betokened an unspoken longing that he 
might be justified in so doing. 

“Oh, no, sir!” answered his companion, 
taking the remark more seriously than it was 
intended. “I’m always glad when some one 
is kind to my wee ‘ mother-daughter,’ as I call 
her. These fellows ain’t old enough to feel it, 
but she ’s kind o’ lonesome sometimes; I wish 
it was n’t so”; and he drew the little girl fondly 
to him. 

“You see,” he continued, unsolicited, “ her 
mother slipped away from us when these two 
little chaps was only a week old, and she has 
to fill an empty space too big for even her 
willin’ little heart”; and tears stood in the 
strong man’s eyes, which, however, he hastily 
brushed away with the back of his hand. 

“Ellen tells me the boys are to be sent to 
college,” John ventured, striving to turn the 
conversation into a happier channel. 

The father smiled sadly. “ Would that Ellen 
spoke what really may be!” he said. 

“You see, sir, this is n’t the sort of a life — 
this one I ’m leadin’, I mean —for a boy to 
look forward to. It’s just killin’ to the soul. 
So I’m just givin’ myself the comfort of paint- 
in’ pictures of their future, and it seems to me 
a man can’t do his very best without a col- 
lege education. It puts the right stuff in him 
from the beginnin’ just to have it to look for- 
ward to, and I thought mebbe if I let °em grow 
up expectin’ —sort of expectin’,” he modified 
his statement — “to go to college, it might be 
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a—a sort o’ somethin’, I can’t just think of 
the word —” 

“An incentive, perhaps,” kindly suggested 
his listener. 

“Yes, that’s it— an incentive to de some- 
thin’, even if we don’t see the way clear to the 
college. 

“I ’ve read and studied some myself,” he 
said, with a little touch of pardonable pride, 
“and before the little wife left me, we used to 
read together evenin’s ; she was a school-teacher 
before we were married,” he explained, “and 
she always loved to have a book handy. 

“ I don’t get much time nowadays,” he con- 
tinued regretfully, “for these little people 
keep me pretty busy. You see, when night 
comes, the little ‘ mother-daughter’ is too tired 
to do more than tumble into her own little 
bed” ; and he patted the mature little face nes- 
tling close to his arm. 

The summer glided swiftly by, and John 
Wentworth had wandered many times to the 
humble little home the sea, drawn 
thither as much by the brave, noble character 
which shone through the fisherman’s rough 
exterior as by the amusement which the chil- 
dren, now his sworn comrades, always afforded 


beside 


him. 

August was drawing to its close, and John’s 
long vacation with it. His weeks by the sea 
had brought him a wealth of experience sadly 
needed in his lonely bachelor life, and as he 
stood on the door-step of the fisherman’s home 
on his last evening, and grasped the strong, hard 
hand extended to him, he felt himself to be, 
somehow, a richer man—even though, in one 
sense, perhaps, somewhat the poorer because 
of the snug little sum carefully tucked away in 
the savings-bank of the large neighboring town 
to be a beginning that would help defray the 
expenses of the “colloge eggecashun.” 
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O’GALLAGHER CourT was by no means a 
pleasant spot, in spite of the sunshine of that 
summer morning. Indeed, it seemed as if the 
sun did more harm than good, by bringing out 
in bold relief the old pots and pans, the cast-off 
shoes, the mud and the mire of that wretched 
lane. But one ray might have blessed itself 
for shining, when it darted, on the morning of 
Labor Day, through a crack in the shutters 
of No. 5, and fell full in the face of Mike Dee- 
han, who was then sound asleep. 

Mike’s blue eyes opened in a twinkling. 

“Hooray!” cried he. “Sure I thought it 
was goin’ to rain, and here ’s the mornin’ as 
bright as a new pewter pot. And ’t is a holi- 
day, too! Lively wid breakfast, mither dear, 
I ’m off on a spree to-day.” 

Mike’s “‘mither” knew what a “spree” 
meant, and with so much kindly amusement on 
her face that one could forgive its many wrin- 
kles, and forget that her hair was—let us say a 
trifle frowsy, she took down the bowl of mush 
which formed the morning meal. 

“I’m goin’ to my tailor’s first, mither,” said 
Mike, pulling on the torn coat that served him 
as a jacket. ‘A feller must be fine if he ’s to 
'sociate with the swells, you know.” 

Mike gave a series of knowing winks, which 
warmed his mother’s heart. 

“T sha’n’t be home till late; so you ’Il have 
a rousin’ supper.” 

Up the court swung Mike, his mother with 
arms akimbo watching him from the rickety 
door-steps. 

“Ye ’re either a dunce, or the smartest lad in 
this town!” she muttered, and then she turned 
to chat with Mrs. Flaherty, whose head had 
popped out of a neighboring window; while 
Mike went merrily on through narrow, crooked 
streets, which gradually ied into broader and 
straighter ones. 

Here he was at last on Broadway, where 


block after block of shops showed windows full 
of tempting goods. 

“Here ’s my place,” said Mike, pausing be- 
fore a tailor’s establishment, where, through the 
plate-glass window, he could gaze at the newest 
styles. 

“Them ’s the trousis for me,” he decided, 
pointing with his forefinger at a pair of a gor- 
geous plaid material; “ an’ that blue vest, an’ 
the coat on that image in the corner. That ’s 
nobby. I likes them cutaway coats, I do, 
I ’ll take all three,” continued Mike, pompously 
addressing an imaginary salesman. ‘An’ you 
can charge them. He need n’t think I ’m that 
poor I have to pay on the spot! 

“ My eye! won’t I be a swell!” he exclaimed 
when arrayed in his make-believe new suit. 
“Sure the folks at home ’d skeerse know me!” 

But when he glanced down, his great brogans 
met his view. 

Up the street he strolled, and soon found a 
fashionable shoe-store. 

“T ll take them shiny boots,” cried he, breath- 
lessly, as he viewed them through a window. 
“ Charge’em. That’s the style! Now I need 
a flower for my buttonhole.” 

Again Mike sauntered slowly along. 

“A buttonhole bokay!” ordered he, reach- 
ing a florist’s shop. ‘‘ Something cheerful-like. 
That ’s the ticket!” 

Mike chose a small sunflower, and then he 
composed his face into an imitation of deep 
thought. 

“T must get some posies to put on the table 
this evenin’. Send ’em to—le’ me see, where 
do I live?—-oh, No. — Fifth Avener. Send 
’em there—an’ charge ’em.” 

Here Mike’s eyes shone as he felt it his duty 
to go and look up his new quarters. 

When he reached the number he had chosen, 
he found that No. — was indeed a palace of 
a house for Mike. Mike’s blue eyes grew 
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«ger, and he gave a long, low whistle as he 
ed at its lofty front. 

“Now I’m going to come out of my house 
and go to the the-ay-ter.” 

Glancing cautiously around him, Mike crept 
up the broad steps, and stood under the arch- 
way of the door. Luckily the owners were out 
of town, and no one spoke to the new tenant. 

With a grin of satisfaction on his freckled 
face, Mike marched majestically down the 
steps and spoke to the airy coachman who was 
supposed to drive Mr. Deehan’s prancing steeds. 

“ | prefer walking, to-day. Take them horses 
away, and feed ’em on oats and molasses. 
Here ’s a hundred dollars to pay for the oats 
—no; tell the stable-man to charge it. Jest 
see them trotters rear! and how their harness 
do shine!” exclaimed Mike in ecstasy as the 
coach disappeared as noiselessly as it had come. 

When Mike reached the theater a crowd of 
people were waiting for the matinée. 

‘“T ’most wish I had me auto,” Mike said to 
himself, as, in spite of his importance, he was 
suddenly obliged to dodge hither and thither 
among the swift-moving equipages. “I ’Il 
stay out here awhile.” 

He leaned against the building, carelessly 
toying with a cane which, although he had for- 
gotten to buy one, was somehow in his hand. 
To the unaided eye it bore a semblance to a 
common switch; but Mike knew that a gold 
dog’s-head was its handle, that it was made of 
the rarest wood, and had cost dollars and 
dollars. 

Mike would fain have gazed at the young 
ladies who were going in at the theater door; 
but so beautiful were their garments, so lovely 
were the faces under those big hats with their 
long feathers, that he was utterly abashed, and 
felt more like falling on his knees before them. 
He hardly raised his eyes until they all had 
passed. 

But when he fairly opened his eyes he closed 
them again, that he might transport himself to 
the enchanted spot within the theater. He 
strained his ears to catch even one squeak of 
the violins, and once or twice clapped his hands 
softly to join in the applause. 

But this was really more than Mike could 
bear. He hungered and thirsted to see that 
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play with his bodily eyes. He would have for- 
feited all his make-believe grandeur for one 
solid fifty-cent piece. 

“T guess I ’ll move on,” sighed he, mourn- 
fully. “It’s one too many for me to stay this 
side of that door. 
cleared,—‘“‘it ’s high time I was down on Wall 


’ 


Besides,’—as his face 


Street, a-tendin’ to my cash business.”’ 

Arrived in Wall Street, Mike tucked himself 
in a cozy nook just outside a large banking- 
house, and ‘“ opened his office.” 

Plenty o’ bonds this way,” said he in a 
whisper, pretending to address a portly gentle- 


man who was stepping from his coupé. “A 
few shares left in the elevated railroad! I ’ll 


sell em to you for the lowest price. But you 


must speak up sharp!” 

Business proved to be so brisk that Mike was 
kept busy for fully quarter of an hour. His 
brain was quite reeling with fatigue ; and when 
he was obliged to telephone to the President of 
the United States, who wished to know the low- 
est figure at which he could sell certain securi- 
ties, it did seem as if the cares of the nation 
rested on Mike’s shoulders. 

“T ’m ’most wore out with so many jobs!” 
“Guess I'll go and get 


Stop!” 


said he, languidly. 
lunch. Here, you, there! 

This last order was to his coachman, who (the 
horses having finished their oats) happened to 
be passing down Wall Street without seeing his 
master. Indeed, Mike was forced to pursue 
his equipage. Having caught up with the 
coach, he preferred—much preferred—to ride 
behind, with his legs dangling down. 

“ A heap more comfor’ble than being jammed 
inside. An’ I’m glad o’ the chance to give 
those two coves a lift uptown.” 


” 


The “ coves,”’ one an elderly man with white 
hair, the other his son just come from Paris, 
were graciously permitted to give their orders 
to the driver as though in their own carriage. 
“Make yourselves to home!” begged Mike, 
blissfully swinging his feet until the coach came 
near arestaurant. ‘ Farewell,’ said Mike, kiss- 
ing his hand to his guests inside, who, not 
noticing the salute, failed to return the cour- 
tesy. ‘‘ Farewell; keep my hack as long as you 
please. I believe I ‘Il step off here. Hi—i—7/” 
This exclamation was caused by Mike’s sit- 
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ting suddenly down in the middle of the 
street, having omitted to order his coachman 
to stop. 

But who minds a trifling trouble? Not Mike. 
He paused before the restaurant, ordering one 
dainty after another, spelling out their names 
on the bill of fare, and, as usual, charging 
everything ; and when his banquet was ended, 
he listened, in much awe, to the conversation of 
two men who evidently had just dined. 

“ Frightful dyspepsia. I can’t enjoy any- 
thing,” said one, with a rueful face. 

“You eat too rich food,” answered the other. 
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MICHAEL DEEHAN ON HIS WAY TO TELL THE CAPTAIN OF HIS 
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Mike, deeply impressed by the stranger’s wor:s 
and manner. 

‘“‘ Now I’ve just time to buy a present for mi- 
ther; to skip down to the pier and tell the cap’n 
of my ocean steamer not to start if there ’s a 
fog; and to see if they have sent the can of 
apple-sarce for the rich old party uptown. 

An hour later, Mike appeared, fresh and 
smiling, at his home in O’Gallagher Court. 

“Thought I ’d come home,” he announced. 
“ Gittin’ dark. Stars all out. And I almost 
forgot to tell you, here ’s a gold watch for you, 
mither, an’ a shawl, an’ a couple o’ pins.” 





**OCEFAN STEAMER 


NOT TO START IF THERE ’S A FOG.” 


But that ’s to be 
expected of one in my station.” 
‘So rich he has to be unhealthy 


“No doubt—no doubt. 


1”? 


meditated 


The pins were real, for Mike had luckily 
found them on the sidewalk. 
“The shawl ’s illigint. Red an’ green, ain’t 
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it, Micky?” cried his mother, pretending to 
examine it. 

‘“ An’ blue an’ yeller,” added Mike. 

“Sure enough. Blue an’ yeller,” she echoed. 

“ Now for our rousin’ old supper, mither!” 

The remains of the morning’s mush and mo- 
lasses graced the three-legged table. 

“Splendid pie!” said Mike, smacking his 
lips over his saucer.. “‘Now some stuffed tur- 
kev, and stuffing.” 

Down on his saucer came more mush. 

‘An’ some blue monge,” said Mike, pouring 
on molasses. 

“An’ some herring?” suggested Mrs. Dee- 
han, chuckling. 

“ An’ iysters, an’ ice-cream, an’ orange-jelly,” 
added Mike gaily. 

‘An’ enough cake to make you squeal all 
night with the nightmare ?”’ 

“Ves, an’ coffee, an’ choc’late-camels, an’ 
duck, an’ more pie an’ cranberry-sauce,” said 
Mike, stowing away the mush at a great rate. 
“1 declare I never eat such a supper, mither. 
Seems ’s if I was full clean up from my toes. 





Now I ’ll go to sleep on my iv’ry bed with the 
velvet quilt on. Ye need n’t mind if I groan a 
bit, mither. It’s only dyspepsy.” 

Mike gave a final grin at his sympathizing 
parent, and then went to his humble couch, 
wrapping himself in the frayed coverlet. 

“Such a grand time as I ’ve had of it! 
Such a spree! But I’m dead beat now. So 
ugstinguish the electric light, Mis’ Deehan,” 
said he, and his mother nearly fell from her 
chair for laughing, as she blew out the solitary 
tallow dip which served to make darkness visi- 
ble in No. 5. 

A few groans came from the victim of dys- 
pepsia (“so rich that he had to be unhealthy ”’), 
but they speedily changed to sounds which 
strongly suggest slumber. Happy Mike Dee- 
han had floated into the land of dreams. Let 
us hope that they were as cheerful as his wak- 
ing fancies. 

And—who knows? perhaps Mike’s dreams 
of happiness will come true. For Mike was a 
bright, hard-working lad, with push and energy 
enough to earn himself a place in the world. 
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1 "VE FORGOTTEN MY DOLLY’s NAME!” 
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By 


THE circus had put up its tents on the edge of 
the town, under the trees which bordered the 
highroad. 

It was summer, and the air was strong and 
fresh; the birds twittered joyfully in the branches, 
and the leaves whispered lightly, fanned by the 
sea-breeze. 

Every one felt lazy and happy; it was good 
to be in the sunshine, and the winter was still 
far away. 

The animals in their cages grew restless; the 
birds, the sunshine, and the air were calling to 
them, and they longed to answer and to come 
out: But, alas! they were prisoners, taken 
away from their own world to be forever shut 
up and shown in a circus. The brown bear 
grew sulky, and the monkey spiteful. 

“T’m going to get out of this and take a run 
in the woods,” said the bear to the monkey. 

“TI ’m with you,” Jacko answered; “but 
how can we manage it ?” 

“That ’s simple enough,” said Bruin. “I 
can easily pull up my stake. No one knows how 
strong I am, because I ’ve always been content 
to stay here and be quiet. Then I can break 
your little chain for you, if you wish to come, 
and we ’Il go off and have a fine time.” And 
Bruin began to tug at his chain. 

“Wait a minute,” whispered Jacko. “The 
master is too near us just now; wait till he goes 
away.” 

Jacko kept his eyes wide open, to be sure 
that no one should see them when they left. 
Some one was always lingering about, and no 
good chance offered itself. 

“We ’d better wait till after dark,” he sug- 
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gested ; “ then, when they ’re all sleeping, we can 
sneak out.” 

The brown bear was impatiegt, but as he 
knew Jacko had a reputation for being sharp- 
witted, he decided to take his advice. 

“And then, too, we ’Il have our dinner by 
waiting,” added the monkey, “and it ’s always 
pleasanter to make sure of that ; one never knows 
what may happen, and a full stomach is better 
than an empty one.” 

Here the giraffe, who had been listening, 
spoke up: “I ’ll go along too.” 

“The more the merrier,” answered Bruin. 

But Jacko did n’t seem quite to like the idea. 
“If we go in a crowd we ’re sure to be seen 
and brought back,” he suggested. “ Now, Bruin 
and I can hide easily, or get up into a tree, 
but you can’t, and you ’re so long, and so— 
well, conspicuous.” 

“But I’m thin. I can get dehind a tree, 
even if I can’t climb one,” pleaded the giraffe. 

“Come along; that ’s all night,” said the 
genial bear ; “ we Il get along somehow.” 

Jacko still looked doubtful, but as people 
always called monkeys selfish he did n’t like 
to say anything more. 

By and by along came Jules the groom with 
dinner, and for a while the animals crunched 
and munched away quietly, looking as innocent 
as possible. Bruin now wanted to take a nap; 
he no longer felt that craving for liberty and 
adventure. But the energetic monkey insisted 
that if they were going to run away they must 
do it at once, while the men were eating their 
dinner. The bear was lazy, but as it was he 
who had first proposed the plan he could n't 
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very well give it up so soon. So, with a vigor- 
ous jerk, he soon had his stake out of the ground 
and dangling at the end of his chain. Next 
he quickly set free the monkey, then bit in two 
the giraffe’s rope. 

Quietly and cautiously they stole out among 
the wagons, and, once clear of these, struck out 
for the wood. Being under cover of the shadow 
of the trees, they started off at a brisk trot. 
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“THE GIRAFFE SPOKE UP: ‘I "LL GO ALONG TOO.”’ 


“ Hold on,” cried the monkey, who was being 
left behind. “ You two are in a great hurry.” 

The bear had just been thinking the same 
thing about the giraffe. 

“ Here; let me ride, and then I ’ll have time 
to think of what we must do next,” suggested 
Jacko, hopping up on the bear’s back. 

After trotting this way for a mile, Bruin began 
to wonder if it was n’t time to rest. “ This is 
harder work than the circus,” he said. 

So they stopped under a big tree. The bear 
sat down puffing. 

“ Hot work, this foot-racing,” he panted. 








“ Just in my line,” murmured the giraffe, still 
fresh and cool, as he began nibbling and munch- 
ing the young leaves above him. 

* Any nuts up there ?” asked Jacko. 

“Climb up my neck and see,” answered the 
giraffe. 

No sooner said than done. “It’s a chest- 
nut-tree,” said Jacko, from the branches, “ but 
the chestnuts seem to be rather scarce.” 

“What shall we do now?” 
asked Bruin, impatiently. 

“T see a bright light over 
there,” said Jacko, from the tree. 
“Let ’s go and reconnoiter; we 
may find chickens—that ’s in 
your line.” 

So off our heroes started in 
the direction of the light. 

“ T can’t see any light, though,” 
said the bear. 

“ That ’s because you ’re too 
short,” said the giraffe. “I can 
see it easily. It is n’t such a 
bad thing to be so long, after 
all.” 

“ That ’s so,” said Bruin. 

“T did n’t think of that,” 
added the monkey, who now 
admitted the giraffe’s advan- 
tages. 

Soon they came to a farm- 
yard; beyond, in the house, the 
light was burning. The monkey 
climbed over the fence to ex- 
plore. 

Presently he came back. 
“ Cabbages, turnips, chickens, 
and bees!” was the report he brought. The 
bear licked his chops; his run had given him a 


fresh appetite. 

“T like cabbages,” said the giraffe. 

They went around the fence, looking for an 
opening. Finding none, the bear lost patience. 
“T ll make one,” he said, and at once began 
tearing down the boards. In a few minutes 
the three were making themselves at home in 
the garden. 

“ Try a cabbage,” said Bruin to the giraffe, as 
he sat on his haunches, comfortably munching. 
“Turnip-tops are n’t bad,” said the giraffe. 
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The bear at last found the bees, and nosed 
around the hive; impatient to get at the honey, 
he upset it with a blow of his paw. The giraffe 
and monkey, quietly munching, 
stood looking on. Suddenly from 


é “an 
a myriad of bees. rad 
ment our vagabonds were covered 


out the overturned hive swarmed 
In a mo- 


with them, and the bees were sting- 
ing furiously. 

“Ow! ow!” yelled the monkey, 
skipping off as fast as he could scam- 
per; the giraffe jumped and kicked, 
but he could n’t 
get away from 
the stings; and 
Bruin, quite up- 
set, rolled on the 
ground, groaning 
and desperately 
pawing his nose 
and ears. Then 
they all beat a 
as to 








retreat so 
talk it over. 

“ See here, 
Bruin,” declared 
Jacko; “if that 
is all you know 
about bees, you 
must hunt them 
alone after this. 
I ’ve had quite E 

SAID JACKO. 
enough.” 

“ But the honey is so very good,” pleaded 
Bruin, with his mouth full. 

“ That may be, but it costs too dear,” sighed 
the giraffe, rubbing his nose and neck against 
a tree. 

“It ’s so long since I ’ve hunted that I sup- 
pose I’m rather clumsy,” apologized the bear, 
poking his nose in the ground to cool it. 

“Let us try the chickens,” suggested Jacko; 
“they can’t sting, anyway.” 

So they cautiously stole around to the coop. 
The bear tore down the side, and the mon- 
key nimbly seized a couple of sleepy chickens 
and passed them out. But the other fowls, 


now awake, set up a great cackling, and the 
cock loudly gave the alarm by crowing. 
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““* THE CHESTNUTS SEEM TO BE RATHER SCARCE,’ 
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“ Enough of your racket,” shouted the mor 
key, knocking the noisy cock from his perch, 
But he only crowed the louder for that. 

“ 1 don’t think 


all this noise is 
very good for 
us,” suggested 
the bear. 
Scarcely had 
the words es- 


caped him when 
he heard the far- 
mer cry: 

” Hi, chicken 


thieves!” then 
bang! went a 
gun. 

“Oh, me! oh, 


” 


my !” exclaimed 
Jacko. “I 
killed outright.” 

But there was 
no time for talk, 
and so the par- 
ty rushed away 
through the fence 
to the wood. 

“Now I 
stung with a ven- 
geance,” grunted 
the _ bear, 
had received a 
good part of the 
charge of shot. 

“ And I feel like a sieve,” sobbed the chatter- 
ing monkey. “Oh, I don’t want any more 
bees or chickens!” 

“T did n’t get much,” said the giraffe, “be- 
I see it ’s a good thing to 
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(SEE PAGE 923) 


cause I ’m so thin. 
be thin sometimes.” 

And now they rested again in a quiet place 
to talk it over. 

“We're free enough,” said the monkey, “but 
don’t seem to be having such a good time as | 
thought we should. . Perhaps the circus is n’t 
such a bad place, after all.” 

“Oh, don’t be discouraged,” answered the 
bear; “we ’ll have some fun yet.” 

Feeling tired and rather shaken up after all 
this excitement, they comfortably settled down 
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for a nap, and were awakened in the morning 
by the birds twittering above them. 

«Is n't it breakfast-time?” suggested Bruin. 

“Let ’s look about and see if we can find any- 
thing,” said Jacko. 

As there did n’t seem to be much to eat in 
the wood, except for the giraffe, who never com- 
plained, they sneaked in close to the village. 
From the back kitchen of a house came a savory 
odor of hot breakfast. 

“ Ah, that smells good,” said the bear, hun- 
grily. Without more ado he ran up to the door 
and looked in. “No one here,” he called to 
the others. 

This was indeed good luck. In they went— 
that is, the monkey and the bear; for the giraffe 
was too tall for the door, so he reached in 
through the window. Warm bread and milk 
were set upon the table; the 
farmer’s wife had gone out to Si 
call the workmen. / 

“This is better than circus 
food,” suggested Bruin. 

“Yes; things are going better 
this morning,” answered the 
monkey. 

“ Pass that bread, please,” said 
the giraffe, poking his head 
through the window; and life 
seemed bright and gay again for 
the escaped prisoners. 

But alas ! shadows quickly fol- 
lowed the sunlight, for just as 
they were feeling comfortably 
at home the farmer’s wife came 
back. She put her head in the 
door, and set up a how! of terror. 

“ Hello, what ’s up now?” 
said the bear. “ Perhaps we ’d 
better be moving.” 

But they did n’t move quick 
enough; for soon the farm- 
hands, armed with pitchforks 
and clubs, came clamoring up 
to the house. 

The giraffe at the first alarm ran for the 
shelter of the wood, soon followed by the mon- 
key. But the bear was slower, and, as he 
started to join his comrades, was pelted with 
stones and hammered with clubs, while the 
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dogs bit savagely at him. He had to turn and 
fight, from time to time, to protect himself. 
The dog he upset with a swinging blow of 
his great paw; and as the men dared not ap- 
proach too near, he escaped the pitchforks. But 
he could not dodge the stones, and received 
many a severe blow before reaching the trees. 
Once there, he took to his legs and ran as he 
had never run before. 

Deep in the wood he found the giraffe, pant- 
ing and terrified, waiting for him. 

“Where ’s Jacko ?” he asked. 

“ Up here, where there are n’t any men with 
sticks,” called the monkey from overhead, slowly 
coming down to join the others. 

“ Now,” said the bear, “this kind of thing 
won’t do; something is wrong. Here I am, 
already half full of shot, my nose all swelled 
, from bee-stings, and my head 
and back lame from the stones 
which have hit me.” 

“And I, too, have shot in 
me, and I was stung,” wailed 
the unhappy monkey. 

“T’m still all right,” said the 
giraffe, with its gentle smile. 

“Well, we can’t go on in 
this way,” continued the bear ; 
“there’s no pleasure in it. We 
might better be in the circus. 





RESTED AGAIN IN A QUIET PLACE TO TALK IT OVER.” 


Jacko, you are clever; can’t you fix up things 
better, so that we won’t get knocked about and 
abused every time we try to get something to 
eat? People who came to see us in the circus 
used to give us buns and sugar, and were friendly. 
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But here they shoot at us and club us. What’s 
the matter?» Why are they so changeable ?” 

Jacko scratched his head and tried to look 
wise; but he could n’t find any ideas, and said 
he ’d need more time to think about it. 

As Bruin was thirsty after his lively run, he 
proposed that they go and look for water. ‘They 
had n’t gone far when they heard the sound of 
a brook. As they came out of the wood, what 
should they see but a man swimming in a large 
pool formed by the brook. 

“T ’m off,” cried Jacko. “We'll be shot at 
or stoned again.” 

But Bruin was feeling angry, and said he ’d 
have a drink, man or no man; so he started 
down the bank to the water. 

The swimmer, hearing a rustle, turned, and, 
catching sight of the bear, leaped out of the 
water in terror, running up the opposite bank, 
and leaving his clothes behind him. 

“ Now, I ’ve got an idea,” cried Jacko, pick- 
ingupthe clothes. “I ’Il dress up as they used 
to fix me in the circus; then the people will give 
me things, and we can get along in that way.” 

But the trou- 
sers were too 
big, and 
though he 
tried in every 
way, he could 
n’t keep them 
on. He was 
sorely disap- 
pointed, the 
idea was such 
a clever one, 
but he could 
n’t make it 
work. 

At last he 
thought of an- 
other scheme. 
“You might 
dress up, Bru- 
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and get what you want; people will take you 
for a man if you dress yourself up like one.” 

The bear still looked doubtful, but, as th 
giraffe also thought well of the scheme, final], 
agreed to try it. So Jacko helped him to p it 
on the man’s trousers, slipping the suspenders 
over his shoulders. 

“ But the trousers are much too long in th: 
legs,” objected the bear. 

“We can roll them up,” said Jacko. So he 
rolled them up at the bottom. They were too 
tight to button around the waist, but the mon- 
key said that did n’t yy Matter, the blouse 

= would cover 
them. Next 
the blouse was 
put over Bru 
in’s head; the 
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sleeves were 





too long, so 
Jacko rolled 
them up, too. 
Next the cap ; 
this he _fas- 
tened on by 
letting out the 
strap till it 
went around 
Bruin’s chin. 
Then he stood 
back, delight- 
ed with his 
work. * Looks 
just likea man, 
does n’t he?” 
he appealed to 
the giraffe. 
The giraffe 
thought he did 
—* just like.” 
“But my 
face is far too 
black,” said 
Bruin, who did 











in; they ’ll fit 
you,— you ’re 
bigger than I am,—and I ’Il show you just how.” 
But Bruin was n’t enthusiastic ; he said bears 
never wore suits of clothes, even in the circus. 
Jacko insisted. ‘ You can go into the houses 
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“*LIFE SEEMED BRIGHT AND GAY AGAIN FOR THE ESCAPED 
(SEE PAGE 925.) 


not like it all. 
“Oh, no,” 


protested the monkey ; “lots of men have whis- 


kers and look exactly like that. You look like 


a sailor from abroad.” 
“ But I can’t keep those shoes on.” 
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“Well, you can wear the stockings; there 
used to be a man about the circus who went 
around in his stockings. That'll be all right,” 
said the monkey, encouragingly. 

When he was dressed, Jacko nimbly skipped 
off a few paces, to see the effect. “You must 
walk on your hind legs all the time,” he recom- 
mended ; “ that ’s the way the men do.” 

Bruin looked very funny in his clothes, with 
his cap slipping down over one ear. ‘The 


was a pastry-shop, and the window was filled 
with many delicious brown pies and cakes, 
“Here ’s luck,” said the bear. “TI ‘ll have 
that nice big one,” and he reached for it. 
But crash! 
went the glass. | 
| 






Bruin did n’t 
know anything 
about windows, 
and so had put 








giraffe grinned, but said nothing. 

“ Well, now what shall we do?” 
asked the bear, who was getting 
used to his clothes, and who began 
to feel that he did look like a man, 
in spite of his first doubts. 

“We ’ll go back to town,” said 
Jacko, “and try the scheme.” 

So off they started toward the vil- 
lage. Occasionally one leg of the 
trousers would unroll and get wound 
around the bear’s foot, sending him 
sprawling. At last he got tired of 
walking upright, and dropped down 
on all fours. 

“T can stand up when we come 
to a house,” he said. “It’s too 
hard work here.” 

But now the blouse got around 
his fore paws and upset him, and 
the cap slipped down on his nose 
and he could n’t see. “I’m glad 
I’m not a man,” he said. ‘Clothes 
certainly are a terrible nuisance.” 

Jacko straightened up the cap and gave him 
a new start, and at last they succeeded in getting 
near the village. 

“ Now,” said the monkey, “I ’ll take your 
hand, and we ‘ll go in together. We can 
have some fun, anyway, for we ’ll fool these 
people.” 

“T don’t fee/ just like a man,” said the bear. 
“ How do I look?” 

“Just like the boss of the circus, for all the 
world,” Jacko assured him. 

This gave Bruin confidence, and he stepped 
boldly out into the street, with Jacko by his 
side. The giraffe stayed behind and looked 
on. It was getting toward dusk, so no one 
noticed them. The first house they came to 








**BRUIN LOOKED VERY FUNNY IN HIS CLOTHES, WITH HIS CAP SLIPPING 
DOWN OVER ONE EAR.” 


his paw through the pane. He was very much 
surprised, but had n’t time to make a remark 
before he heard the baker’s wife cry: “Oh, the 
thief!” 

And the next thing he knew she had given 
him a terrible whack on the head with the 
broom-handle. Then she rushed out and 
caught him by the collar. 

“You vagabond, you ’Il go to jail for this!” 
But here she caught sight of Bruin’s face. “A 
bear!” she cried, and dropped to the ground ; 
she had fainted from fright. 

“T guess that woman ’s gone to sleep,’ 
Bruin, wonderingly. 

“She was wide awake a minute ago,” said 
Jacko; “it certainly is very remarkable.” 
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said 
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“What did she hit me on the head for, I 
wonder,” muttered the bear, rubbing the bruised 
spot. 

But here the baker’s wife came out of her 
faint. She started up, shouting loudly for heip, 
and dashed down the street. 

“‘ Now, that ’s just the way the other woman 
did this morning,” suggested the bear. “Things 
went wrong then, and I have an idea that 
things are going wrong again.” 

And things did go wrong; for pretty soon 
down the street came the whole village. The 
alarm had spread that a bear was at large. 
The dogs sat up a furious barking. 

“There ’s a man with a gun again,’ 
Jacko. “ Let’s run.” 

But the dogs were soon barking around them. 
Jacko picked up the cakes and biscuits and 
pelted the noisy dogs; but they only barked 
the louder. And then the men appeared. 

“T think we made a mistake when we left 
our circus,” sorrowfully said Bruin, as he 
cuffed the troublesome dogs to keep them from 
biting his legs. 

The men were afraid to approach the bear, 
but they poked at him with long sticks, which 
worried him, for while he was defending him- 
self from these the dogs would rush in and bite 
him. To make matters worse, the legs of his 
trousers came unrolled and fell about his feet, 
and he began to have a hard time. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the man with 
the gun. He made a dash through the shop, 
with Jacko after him. And the dogs came, too, 
Straight out through the back window he leaped, 
carrying with him a heap of flower-pots. Clatter 
and crash! down they came together in the 
court. Up jumped Bruin and ran—anywhere 
to get away; right into a stable door he darted. 
But a donkey had seen him coming, and 
kicked out with both heels, sending the poor 
bear rolling out, nearly as fast as he had gone in. 
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cried 
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**T ’ll never play man again,” he groaned as 
he picked himself up. 

But he had n’t much time to spare for groan- 
ing, for already the men and dogs had come 
around the house and were looking for him. 
The fence was high, but he clambered over it, 
in spite of the hampering blouse and trousers. 
Once over, he put his best foot forward to get 
to the wood. 

“Phew!” he puffed as he sat down to rest. 
“That ’s enough for me.” 

Hearing acrackling in the bushes, he jumped 
up and stood on his guard. 

“ Well, you can run pretty fast when you ’re 
in a hurry,” said the giraffe, appearing. “I ’ve 
been trying to catch you since you left town. 
Did you have a good time?” 

* See here,” said Bruin, grimly ; “ if you think 
this is a good time for joking you make a mis- 
take. And,” he added, “I ’ve had enough of 
being free. Liberty may be a good thing, but 
it ’s much too wearing. I ’m going back to 
the circus.” 

“Wait for me,” squeaked a panting voice 
from the branches of a neighboring tree. It 
“T guess I don’t care as much for 


” 


was Jacko. 
being free as I did; it ’s too exciting. 

“ Well, I can’t stay out here all alone,” put in 
the giraffe. “I suppose I ‘ll have to go back, 
too.” 

“ Here, Jacko, take off these rags,” said the 
bear, “and the next time anybody wants to 
play man, I won’t be the one.” 

“ But the idea was such a good one,” pro- 
tested Jacko; “only, somehow we had no luck.” 

Slowly and sadly the three set off to hunt for 
the circus. Bruin was feeling sore and stiff, and 
Jacko was very quiet; but the giraffe was as 
calm and dignified as ever. 

Just before dawn they found their old home, 
and stole quietly in, feeling that perhaps they 
were not yet quite ready to enjoy liberty. 

















A MAID OF THE HILLS. 


(FROM THE PAINTING BY J. G. BROWN. BY PERMISSION.) 
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By Eric PARKER. 





THE King of Unsergarten 
Went forth to fight the foe; 
He took with him his trumpet, 
His shield and sword and bow. 


Along the gravel pathway 

And round the lawn he passed; 
He stopped at every corner 

And blew a fearful blast. 


His quiver and his buckler 

He brandished in the breeze; 
He shot a score of arrows 

Into the ambush trees. 
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THE KING OF UNSERGARTEN. 


“AND BLEW A FEARFUL BLAST.” 


The King of Unsergarten, 


When that the war was done, 
His wooden sword beside him, 
Lay sleeping in the sun. 





























A PRUDENT MAID. 


Miss Dorotny Dot, before going to wade, Till her little tin bucket is full to the brim. 
Takes her little tin bucket and little tin spade, ‘“ With this sand we can build us a little dry spot 
And Bobbie and she work away with a vim If the ocean ’s too wet,” says Miss Dorothy Dot. 


Harriot Brewer Sterling. 





CURIOSITY. 


I saw the fog shut out the hills, Like streamers in the wind they dance 
The clouds shut out the sky. A measure weird and slow. 

I slipped my pony from the barn, They rise from out the sodden ground ; 
And galloped off—to spy! They drift from out the sky ; 

For I have read in books, and know And they are never seen except 
That curious things occur The mists go trailing by. 

When mists go trailing down the way I longed so much to look at them! 
And all the world ’s a-blur. I galloped down the lane 

It ’s then strange folk are seen abroad ; And past the dykes, to where the creek 


In trailing robes they go; Divides the fields of grain. 
























CURIOSITY. 





The fog was in the orchard rows, I don’t know what it was I saw,— 


And there was not a sound It glimmered everywhere. 
But drops of water dripping off My pony wheeled and galloped home 
The branches to the ground. ffe had an awful scare! 


Alberta Bancroft Reid. 


THREE LITTLE RULES. 
THREE little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright— 
Smile in the morning; smile at noon; 
And keep on smiling at night! 
Stella George Stern. 
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‘ rt 4, EE Mabel stood by the garden bed 

N y Where the tall white iris grew; 
“Oh, mama!” in tones of delight she said, 


“Tt ’s holding its little hands over its head 
To ward off the rain and dew.’ 











IN THE WOODS—AUGUST. 


By RosALInD RICHARDS. 


THERE are still a few small wood-flowers to 
be found now, though for the most part the 
stronger-growing asters and goldenrods and 
the great wild carrot and wild parsnip tribe 
have it all their own way. 

Here is a little flower as delicate as any of 
those of early spring, and with a name to fit 
its dainty prettiness—lady’s-tresses (.Spiranthes 
cernua, orchis family). You will find it in 
open fields and pastures, on the borders of 
woods, anywhere where it can find a little extra 
moisture. Like several of the flowers we have 
spoken of in June and July, it belongs to the 
great family of orchids, though in shape and 
growth it is quite unlike any of the other orchids 





LADY’ S-TRESSES. 


that we have had. It is a slender little plant 


with long, narrow leaf, or leaves, at the base, 
and a single straight stem, on which the many 
small white delicately fragrant flowers grow in 
three ranks, the stem being twisted toward the 
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top, as it were, into a tight spiral, with the 
flowers protruding at every twist. The green 
of the twisted stem and the white of the blos- 
soms make a delightful contrast, and the white 
of the petals and sepals, and of the crinkly 
lip, is of a peculiar glistening quality. 

There are several other varieties of lady’s- 
tresses, among them Sfiranthes gracilis, which 
has a stalk less twisted than that of Spiranthes 
cernua, and still finer and more delicate. 

The glory of August belongs to the compos- 
ite family, to the goldenrods and wild asters, 
that are making a wonderland of every ragged 
bit of roadside and common. I do not think 
I was ever prouder of the splendid profusion 

of our goldenrod, covering whole fields with 

gold as it does, than once, in the north of 

Scotland, in an elaborately laid out garden, 

where, as a rarity, I was shown a carefully 

grown border of Solidago Canadensis, one of 
our handsomest varieties. 

The wild asters—and indeed the golden- 
rods—are so difficult to determine that the 
simplest course for the amateur is to avoid the 
long descriptions in the botany, and, when 
he has the chance, ask some one who knows. 

Here are two of our wild asters, however, 
that are more or less easy to distinguish. 
One, Aster puniceus, is a splendid plant, one 
of our very handsomest. It grows often 

to be six feet high, with a thick stem, many 
leaves, and quantities of great showy flowers, 
an inch to an inch and a half across, rich 
purple, with yellow centers. 

The other, Aster cordifolius, is not so strik- 
ing, but it is one of our commonest and best- 
loved varieties. It blossoms everywhere, — 
along the sidewalk, by the roadside, in the 
pasture,—but it is most beautiful in old sterile 
fields that have run out to June grass and juni- 
per, where it grows in masses with the lovely 
slender nemoralis goldenrod, making field after 














ASTER CORDIFOLIUS. 


field of pale blue and gold, 
with the dark warm green of 
the junipers to set it off. The 
beauty of one of these aster and 
goldenrod fields is so great that 
it comes back to your thoughts 
to color all the winter months. 

This aster is a much-branch- 
ing plant, usually about two 
feet high, though often as high 
as four or five, with a very 
great profusion of small star- 
like flowers, their rays varying 
from white to every shade of 
pale purple and blue. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, and 
notched, or serrate. 

But it is not in summer that 
we can realize quite how much 
we owe to the roadside flow- 
ers, to asters and goldenrod, 
meadow-sweet and wild carrot. 
After the last bright petal has 
fallen the last leaf has 
withered, long after the witch- 


and 
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hazel has flamed in the 
October woods for a 
out” 


“lights signal, 


their beautiful seed- 
vessels, perfect and ex- 
quisite in shape, line 
the roadside with deli- 
cate tracery, or stand 
out over the snow, soft 
gray stars that for a 
while seem to have lost 
their light. 

So their 


we have 


beauty with us all the 


the woods 
wonderful 


year: so 
grow more 
to us, till sometimes we 
cannot feel quite sure 
which is actually more 
beautiful, the 
snow-warmed sleep of 


silent, 


January, or the green, 
sun-lighted delight of 
the May-time. 
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GATHERING SHELLS ON THE BEACH. (DRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) THE CLAM-DIGGERS. 
GIGANTIC “WHIRLWIND” OF WATER. ing, twisting, writhing spout of the “ funnel,” 


that reaches down to the ground, sweeping or 

Our young folks have at least some know- taking up nearly everything, forming the path 
ledge of tornadoes, from personal experience— as it passes along. A tornado at sea is called 
for they are quite frequent in various parts of a waterspout, and then it indeed is a funnel, for 
the country, especially in summer—or from ' a 
reading accounts in the newspapers of the ter- Seren 
rible devastations by tornadoes. 

These local whirlwinds, of great energy, are 
usually formed within thunder-storms. You 
know or have read of the funnel-shaped cloud 
that passes along at the rate of from say twenty 
to forty miles an hour, with deafening roaring 
noise. 

This gigantic upward whirlwind takes up 
trees by their roots, tears houses to pieces, and 
scatters the fragments for miles. Children, 
and even grown-up folks, are taken up into the 
air and carried long distances, falling at last so 
violently as to cause instant death or at least 





very serious injuries. 

In such land tornadoes the destruction is so 
terrible that it makes what is known as a 
“path” of devastation. People within this 
path can, of course, know but little of the 
appearance of the cloud overhead or of the ap- 
pearance between cloud and earth, but there 
are many descriptive accounts from people who ™ , oe a Sane ap aan Guan eames 
have been at a safe distance. Such observers Tx. 1s THIS THE “SPOUT” PART 1S VERY SHARPLY DEFINED. 


; THIS TOOK UP THE WATER, IT IS CLAIMED. THE DOWNPOUR AND 
tell of the funnel-shaped cloud and the whirl- tue cLovp-rorMs ARE SHOWN ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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‘t is one tubular column of 
water and vapor, that is 
lrawn in from the surround- 

¢ atmosphere or from the 

‘a. It is generally ad- 

1itted that in at least the 
outer part of the spout the 
water and vapor are go- 
ing upward in violent whirl- 
ing motion. One observa- 
tion has led scientists to 
think that there is in the 
center of water and vapor 
the spout moving down- 
ward. There are also dif- 
ferences of opinion as to 
whether the water on the 
outside is wholly fresh from 
the falling rain and _ sur- 
rounding vapor or at least 
partly salt from the water 
of the sea. 

Mr. Baldwin Coolidge, a 
photographer of Boston, 
had the rare opportunity 
of taking a series of pho- 
tographs of a waterspout 
on the Atlantic Ocean near 
Marthas Vineyard. He was 
on the bluffs near Cottage 
City, with his camera and 
holders with liberal supply 
of plates, when the spout 
appeared. During the half- 
hour continuance of the 
spout he took several pho- 
tographs, of which the prin- 
cipal ones are represented 
herewith. He writes: “It 
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NO. 2. THE SHOWER PORTION AT THE RIGHT OF THE SPOUT HERE THE CLOUDS AND RAIN- 
FALL WERE VERY DARK, WITH FREQUENT LIGHTNING-DARTINGS THROUGH THEM. 


was the most wonderful 
sight I ever beheld, and one never to be for- 
gotten, and probably ten thousand persons saw 
t that day from Cottage City alone. It was 
ulso seen by hundreds at Edgartown, Vineyard 
My set 
of photographs is the only known series of 


Haven, Woods Hole, and Falmouth. 


views, and the finest illustrations of the phe- 
nomenon, and it is so acknowledged by vari- 
ous authorities.” 

Of the progress of the waterspout he writes: 


VoL. XXIX.—.118-1109. 


“The water was sucked up in a spiral form 
and diffused to the right, as shown in view 
No. 1. The Nantucket boat came through 
the midst of it, and a gentleman remarked, upon 
landing at the wharf at Cottage City: ‘The 
water in that shower was salt.’ 

“ Another gentleman present remarked: ‘| 
claimed a shower last year at Vineyard Haven 
was salt, and the people laughed at me.’ 

“A friend of mine at Cottage City has a 
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THE WATERSPOUT AS SEEN FROM FALMOUTH, 
RIGHT ANGLES TO NO. 1.) IN THIS THE SHOWER IN 


telescope with a six and one half inch object- 
glass, mounted for astronomical study and ma- 
rine observation. This telescope was powerful 
enough to see the buttons on a man’s vest on 
the Succonessett Shoal light-ship, which was 
beyond the spout and which came in range 


¥. Mater 
a : 
oN ee ‘ - 
NO. 4- 

(NOT SHOWN IN CUT) HAD THE ORDINARY 


(PHOTOGRAPH 


THE WATERSPOUT AS IT BEGAN TO DISINTEGRAT# 


FOLKS. 


OF BURLINGTON, VT., AT 


THAN IN NO. 2. 


WARD, 
BETTER 


TAKEN BY MR. F. W. 


THE BACKGROUND IS SHOWN 


spout. He said that the 
whirled upward with ter- 


while observing the 
ropes of water were 
rific rapidity, and that the sea at the foot of 
the spout was like a huge caldron, in tremen- 
dous agitation, the water leaping in waves and 
lashed into foam and spray, with a mist above.” 


_~ og 


THE SHOWER AT THE RIGHT 


THUNDER-STORM. 


OR DISAPPEAR. 


APPEARANCE OF A HEAVY 
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THE WHITE ROBIN. 


In the summer of 1900 some friends of mine 
came to me with a story of a strange white bird 
that had been seen several times among the 
trees of a small grove which formed a part of 
the fair-grounds of the county in which I live. 
They described it to me as closely as they 
could, but I could not identify it as any of the 
birds which may be found in southern Ohio, 
the State in which my home county is. _ Finally 
another friend told me that he had seen a pair 
of robins feeding it, and, between us, we agreed 
that it must be a white robin—an albino. 


An albino among men is a 
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One of the 
local papers had said that an albino robin might 


my office the white robin, dead. 


be sold to a museum, and I accused the boys 
of having killed the bird on the chance of sell- 
ing it. 
they found it dead. 


This they stoutly denied, saying that 
I took off the skin for the 
purpose of mounting it, and found that the boys 
had been telling the truth, for there was no 
sign of an injury. The poor robin was very 
thin, and its stomach was almost empty, except 
for the remains of one bug. I wondered if its 
I found, 
also, that the reason it flew so poorly was be- 


parents had grown tired of feeding it. 


cause its eyes were defective, and that it must 





person whose skin and hair are 
unnaturally white. Among birds 
and animals an albino is one 
which is white, differing from 
others of its species. A bird or 
animal the normal color of which 
is white, or which changes to 





white feathers or fur for winter, 
is not an albino. The perfect 
albino has pink eyes, and no col- 
or about it. The white robin I 
saw was a perfect albino. 

The rest of the brood of which 
the albino was one had scattered 
and were looking out for them- 


selves ; but the parent birds were 





still feeding their white fledgling. 
The other birds in the grove took 
a great deal of interest in the 
strange inhabitant, especially the 
purple grackles. As the white 
robin sat on a bough the grackles 
would perch near it, looking at it 
with their heads turned shrewdly 
to one side, or hopping from place to place, as 
though to get a better view. All the time they 
kept up a blackbird conversation about the ob- 
ject of their curiosity, clucking and chuckling 
away at a great rate. 

The white robin did not hunt food for itself, 
although it was fully old enough to do so, but 
When it flew, it did 
so awkwardly and blunderingly, and generally 
seemed to prefer staying in one place. 


depended on its parents. 


A day or two afterward two boys brought to 











THE WHITE, OR ALBINO, ROBIN (DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR.) 


have been almost blind. Had its parents fed 
it until the time of the fall migration southward, 
the white robin could not have gone with the 
rest, and must have starved. The robin was 
entirely white, with pink eyes, a pinky-white 
beak, and pinkish legs. 

Henry Howtcoms BENNETT. 


[Albinism is caused by the lack of pigment, or coloring 
matter, in the quills. Birds so afflicted are, usually, not 
well developed, and suffer from attacks of individuals of 
their own species. —Ep1Tor. } 
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WANT TO KNOW ABOUT TURTLES. 


Many of our young observers are interested 
in turtles. On my desk is a package marked 
“ About Turtles,” and from this I have selected 


the following “ want to know” letters. 





“WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT ME? 1’'M ‘AT HOME” 
ALL THE SPRING AND SUMMER. COME AND SEE—THAT S THE 
WAY TO FIND OUT. 

Almost every one knows something 
about turtles, for they are plentiful by 
‘roadside and brookside and in the 
marshes and ponds. Yet no one 
knows very much, and comparatively 
little about them, either in popular or 
scientific form, has been published. 
We all want to know more about 
them. 
Many young people grab up a tur- 
tle immediately upon discovering it, 
and then the turtle draws in its 
head, legs, and tail, and will, of 
course, tell about as much 
as a stone. 


BRIEF EXPERIENCE, BUT WANTS TO KNOW MORE. 


RuXTON, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 
DeaR St. NiIcHoLas: Can you tell your readers 
something about turtles? I once found two in a meadow 
stream with gold spots on their backs, but they escaped 
in the water so quickly that I could not examine them 
very closely. Ever since then I have been curious to 
learn something about them. Hoping that my desire 

may be gratified, I will close. 
From your sincere reader, 
EpITH Kap1 


The painted turtle is usually the first to make 
its appearance—about the middle of March. 
The spotted turtle appeared the last of the 
month or the first part of April along swampy 
streams. The box-turtle appeared a little later. 
Our young folks are all requested to make all 
turtles that they may find an especial object 
of study. The best popular account of turiles 
that I recall is Chapter xxix, “‘ Short Studies of 
Turtles,” in Dr. C. C. Abbott’s very interesting 
book “A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.” 
I will send a copy of this book to the Sr. 





NicHOoLas boy or girl who sends me, previous 
to November 1, 1902, the best original obser- 
vations about our common small turtles. 












THE PAINTED TURTLES ARE, PERHAPS, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL OUR TURTLES—AND THEY ARE ALWAYS 
LIVELY, TOO. NO OTHERS SEEM TO ENJOY ACTIVE LIFE BETTER THAN THEY. 
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SEVERAL TURTLES AS PETS. 


117 East FIFTY-FOURTH ST., 
New York. 

DEAR ST. NicHoLas: Where I go in 
the summer I get a great many turtles. 
Last summer I had nine water-turtles all 
at one time. I also had a large turtle, 
very different from the others. I found 
him on land, though I have found some 
just like him in water. At first he would 
have nothing to do with any one, but after 
awhile he became quite tame, and would 
eat apples, pears, and grapes out of my 
hand. He would eat raw meat, but pre- 
ferred fruit. I used to tether him by a 
heavy string tied around his shell. One 
day he got away, and though I looked all 
over I could not find him. After I came 
to New York my sister wrote to me that 
the turtle had been found. If it is pos- 
sible she will bring it to the city with her. 

When I spent a few days in Philadel- 
phia last week, I went to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. There was a stuffed 
turtle there exactly like ‘‘Tervy,” called 
a wood-tortoise. I should be very much 
obliged if you could tell me something 
about these turtles. I have looked for 
something about them, but I cannot find 
anything. I would like very much to 
know whether the turtle will live all win- 
ter in the back yard. I have a box-turtle 
in the yard already. Do you think there 
is any danger of his freezing? 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET SHEAVER. 
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THE BOX-TURTLE, OR LAND-TORTOISE, IN A WOOD PATH EATING VEGETATION, 


\ box-turtle is an especially Some joker has been using his jack-knife and assigning the date of his discovery of the 


turtle to the year of Christopher Columbus’s discovery of America! 


amusing pet. A correspondent 

tells of keeping one in a large but shallow box 
filled with sand to the depth of about four 
inches. The box was covered with wire net- 
ting, and contained a large dish of water, plenty 
In the win- 
ter the turtle was allowed to roam around the 


of fresh moss, and growing ferns. 


house, as I have seen them in school-rooms. 
This correspondent gives an amusing account 
of the manner in which the turtle went down- 
stairs, falling from step to step, each time land. 
ing on its back. After a struggle he would 
turn over and then try the next step as before. 
Arriving on the ground floor, he always made 
his way to the kitchen and established himself 
in a corner near the kitchen fire. 


This reminds me of an anecdote related by 


Dr. Abbott. 


Of a box-tortoise he writes: 


I followed and found him still traveling in a direct 
course, and was just in time to witness a funny scene. 
The steep bank of a deep ditch had been reached, and 
the tortoise was contemplating the outlook. It was too 
abrupt a descent for ordinary crawling, and to go in 
search of a more easy crossing seems not to have been 
thought of. At last, leaning over the edge as far as 
possible, the creature withdrew into his shell, and 
sent himself, by a sudden push with his hind feet, head 
over heels down the incline, and landed on his back. 

Was this accidental or intentional? I think the latter. 
The whole manner of the tortoise seemed to indicate it. 


From this amusing incident the writer not 
only learns of the habits of the box-tortoise, 
but he draws a valuable lesson. Perhaps you 
will like to tell the anecdote and the lesson to 
some of your grown-up friends. Here is the 


lesson—part reason, part venture. 
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I thought, too, at the time, what a happy way to cross 
our lives’ deep, deep ditches, if we could but put it in 
within ourselves, roll 
f 


Shut ourselves over, 
But how 


Half our lives we tremble on 


practice. 
and trust to luck. ew have sufficient confi- 
dence to do this! the 


bank of a dry ditch, and then turn back in despair. 

It seems rather reasonable that this box-tor- 
toise’s expeditious, even if undignified, descent 
of the bank was not accidental, for when kept 
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\uG, 
to give it. It has been asleep nearly all the time since 
I have had it, —that is to say, about the beginning of last 
November, —and I have tried feeding it on bread-crumbs, 
milk, seeds, and raw meat, but as yet it has eaten no- 
thing. Could you tell me what to do in the ‘‘ Because | 
want to know” department? Your interested reader, 
MARION HOUNSFIELD (age If 


The water-turtles are chiefly flesh-eaters, and 
are very fond of earthworms, snails, fish, and all 





THE SPOTTED TURTLES ARE FOND OF SUNNING 


as pets they manifest considerable intelligence, 
and soon learn to distinguish between members 
of the family and strangers. 

By the way, it is the box-tortoise that tempts 
the jack-knife. 
are authentic, and I have personal knowledge 


Doubtless many carved dates 


of at least one boy on a farm who found a box- 
tortoise with initials and date cut by his grand- 
father when a boy. 
but “C, 
joker’s work, rather than a Columbus autograph. 


This species is long-lived, 


” 


C., 1492,” on a shell is, of course, a 


WHAT TO FEED THEM. 
Les MOULINS, SEVRES, FRANCE. 
Deak St. NICHOLAS: A little terrapin was given to 


me some time ago, and I should like to know what food 


THEMSELVES ON 


A LOG OR ROCK AT THE EDGE OF THE POND. 


kinds of meat. The ‘“ mud-turtles” are scav- 
engers and will not usually take living prey. 
They pass the winter in at least a semi-torpid 
state in the mud. Whether there or in caj 
tivity, they will not eat during the winter. 

eat in the 


winter, but in a warm house in captivity they 


3ox-turtles in freedom do not 
will eat sparingly, and in fact are not large 
eaters at any time of the year. 

It is claimed that the box-turtle is strictly a 
vegetable-feeder, and in wild state probably 
feeds mostly on plants. In captivity it will, 
however, 
toes, and apples, but will take a few earthworms 
A small quantity every two 


not only eat lettuce, cabbage, pota- 


and bits of meat. 
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three days in warm weather and in captivity, 
ery two or three weeks in cold weather, is 





THE SNAPPING-TURTLE DIGGING ITS NEST. 
sufficient. 
earth under a log or pile of leaves. 


The box-turtle usually burrows in 
You can 
keep one in the back yard if such facilities for 
burrowing are provided. 

The snapping-turtle is ferocious and danger- 
ous, and gets its name from the sudden manner 
in which it seizes live prey in its powerful jaws, 
It is not advisable to keep this turtle as a pet. 
It is claimed on good authority that the snap- 
ping-turtle will bury surplus food, and thus 
‘gives evidence of inteliectual activity.” 


TURTLES OF SMALL SIZE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Sr. NicHoL_as: Last summer I caught two 
small turtles. One of them slipped through my net 
because it was so small, but the man that was with 
me caught it with his hand. I carried them from 
Long Island to New York in a handkerchief. 
One time, on the train, I missed one of them, 
and found it half-way down the aisle. I have 
noticed that they do 
not eat in winter. 
LAURA Bur- 
LESON. 
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Small aquatic turtles are plentiful and often 
caught in a fine mesh net. But try to find a 
small box-tortoise, and that’s a different matter. 
You can easily find several full-grown box-turtles 
in the damp woods of early spring, but small or 
recently hatched box-turtles are almost unknown. 

As an example of keen observation, John Bur 
roughs in “ Loversof Nature” (“ Riverby”’) says 

Che farm-boy who told a naturalist a piece of news 
about turtles, namely, that the reason why we never see 
any small turtles about the fields is because for two or 
three years the young turtles bury themselves in the 
ground and keep quite hidden from sight, had used his 


eyes to some purpose. This was a real observation. 


Dr. J. A. Allen claims that “the box-turtle 
has a note—a shrill, piping sound.” What can 
you tell us about this matter? 

Turtles lay their eggs in the sand about three 
inches below the surface. If you find one of 
these nests please send drawings and full par- 
ticulars. Have you ever seen one digging in 


thesand? Howdoesit doit? Willsome one 
please tell about the tracks made by the claws 
of different species in the sand by the pond? 
There are many things about turtles that we all 
want to know. Let’s all learn something new, 


by careful seeing, about them this season. 













THE SNAPPING-TURTLE CATCHING A FISH FROM ITS CONCEALED POSITION IN THE MUD. 


This turtle catches its live prey by a quick “‘snap” of its head, hence the name snapping-turtle. 
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**AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” 


FROM year to year we journey on, 
With pictures, puzzles, prose, and rhyme. 
The months are past, the seasons gone, 
From summer-time to summer-time. 


Tus has been a good League month—good con- 
tributions of every sort. Those selected for prizes and 
publication are most of them worthy of place anywhere. 
It has been hard for the editor to award the prizes, and 
members who have failed must bear in mind that it has 
been a selection of the fittest as well asthe best. A very 
excellent poem or story or picture is sometimes left out, 
and the contributor’s name placed on the roll of honor, 
for the reason that the contribution is not altogether 
suited to League readers, who are to be thought of as 
well as League writers and artists. 

Foy this is always the way with a magazine. It can- 
not print some of the very best things that come, because 
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BY ROBERT CANLEY HALLOWELL, AGE 16. 







(GOLD BADGE.) 


they are not quite suited to its public and its purpose, 
and those League members who hope to continue writing 
and drawing after they have left the League behind must 
keep this in mind as one of the little League lessons that 
will be of value by and by. The League editor has had 
it taught to him a great many times, and he is willing to 
pass it along. If League contributors will learn this 
lesson as well as they are learning how properly and 
skilfully to prepare their work, we shall have, some day, 
as League graduates, the most famous lot of magazine 
writers and authors the world has ever seen. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 32. 

IN making awards contributors’ ages are considered. 

VERSE (Illustrated). Cash prize, Beth Howard (age 
15), Pacific Heights, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Gold badges, Rose C. Goode (age 16), Boydton, Va., 
. Dorothy Russell Lewis (age 





**AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” BY LAURENCE M. SIMMONDS, 


AGE 15 


14), 4378 Westminster PI., 
St. Louis, Mo., and John 
Herschel North (age 9), Ed- 
gerton, Wis. 

Silver badges, Eleanor 
Myers (age 12), 4 W. 47th 
St., New York City, Mar- 
garet E. Mauson (age 16), 
191 Fredrick Ave., Oshkosh, 
Wis., and Gertrude Eliza- 
beth Ten Eyck (age 7), Box 
384, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Prose. Gold badges, Jean 
Olive Heck (age 16), 632 
Barr St., Cincinnati, O. (il- 
Justrated story), Bessie Stel- 
la Jones (age 13), 80 Wilton 
St., Wilkes Barre, Pa., and 
Bernice A. Chapman 
10), 712 Warren Ave., 
cago, Ill. 

Silver badges, Robert Ru- 
tan (age 14), Port Arthur, 
Tex., Katharine J. Bailey 
(age 11), Station A, Gardner, 
Mass., and Katharine Ser- 
a, geant (age 9), Marion, Mass. 
(CASH PRIZE.) DRAWING. Cash prize, 
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ST. 


1urence M. Simmonds (age 15), 307 W. Hoffman St., 
altimore, Md. 

Gold badge, Robert Canley Hallowell (age 16), 1203 
\V. oth St., Wilmington, Del. 

Silver badges, Jacob Salzman (age 16), 124 Second St., 
New York City, Marshal McKeon (age 12), 32 Second 

Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dulcie Lawrence Smith 
ge 10), 31 Portman Square, London, England. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badge, Clifford H. Lawrence 

re 15), 295 Montgomery Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Silver badges, Robert Y. Hayne, Jr. (age 12), address 
slaid, and Eugene White, Jr. (age 11), 25 S. Wash- 
eton St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY, First 

ze, ‘‘ Wild Fowl,” by Edith M, Gates (age 15), 115 
hool St., Springfield, Mass. Second prize, ‘‘ Mal- 

d Duck,” by Harold 
Xelly (age 16), Clinton, Ia. 
Chird prize, ** Seals,” by 
Marion D. Freeman (age 
10), Santa Fé, N. M. 

PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold 
badges, Dorothy Winslow 
(age 16), 239 Hampden 
Court, Chicago, IIl., and 
Kenneth Durant (age 12), 
228 S. 19th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Clarence A. 
Southerland (age 13), 1318 
W. 7th St., Wilmington, 
Del., and J. E. Fisher, Jr. 
(age 10), 34 W. 76th St., 
New York City. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
badge, Gladys Burgess (age 
12), Ridley Park, Pa. 

(No silver badge award.) 


THE FIELDS OF 
SUMMER-TIME. 
BY DOROTHY RUSSELL LEWIS 
(AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE rain is falling from the 
clouded sky 
In warm, fast-coming 
tears, as weeps a child. 
The north wind answers, sobbing deep and wild, 
And with a sigh 
Stirs the dead leaves. While all things dreary 
seem, 
I close my eyes and see as in a dream 
The fields of summer-time, so long gone by. 
[ hear once more the skylark’s roundelay, 
\s it soars upward, borne on pinions fleet ; 
I see again the waving fields of wheat, 
The golden day, 
Che sky above me, shining clear and blue 
In tender, soft’ning shades of azure hue. 
Oh, fields of summer-time, so far away! 


Above the swaying grasses in the glen 
rhe sky grows pink in tints of pearl and rose. 
All things are calm in twilight’s deep repose 
A last amen 
To the birds’ anthem of sweet melody 
Comes floating through the still night air to me— 
Oh, fields of summer-time, come back again! 
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LEAGUE. 


A DISCOVERY. 
BY BESSIE STELLA JONES (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Daisy was a little girl eight years old, one of a large 
family. She possessed an old fairy-book, her favorite 
story being the fable of the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Her mother was poor and worked daily. Her 
father was dead. 

One day, after finishing her work, she sat down and 
read over and over the story of the rainbow gold. At 
last the sun came out, making a beautiful rainbow afte: 
the terrible shower, The children were out. Daisy 
had made a decision. ‘ 

When the rain ceased Daisy started out, passing along 
the familiar streets of the village. Then the houses be- 





BY CLIFFORD H. LAWRENCE, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


came few. She followed the course of that wondrous 
rainbow, ever traveling from home. Such a beautiful 
scene seldom is witnessed. She sped on, springing, 
singing merrily, and occasionally plucking a flower. 
The time was fleeting. She became tired at last, but 
she was determined to reach the end of the bow, discover 
the gold, and make the family rich. The vision of a 
tired mother returning homeward to find herself and the 
family rich flashed through her active mind. 

Daisy sat down on a broad stone, beside a babbling 
brook, to rest. She looked for her guide, the rainbow, 
but, alas! it hadlong disappeared. All hopes of becom- 
ing rich fled. She cried passionately, mingling her 
tears with the shady brook; and she seemed to | 
murmurs of sympathy from it. 

She became bewildered, and knew not where to go and 
what to do. As is always the way of lost people, she 
took the opposite direction. Over hill, dale, and valley 
she wandered, weary and discouraged. But suddenly, 
as if by magic, she found herself in a large open moor 
where was a most beautiful view of the setting sun, as 
the lingering rays were reflected in the neighboring 
river. It was a perfect picture for an artist. Daisy 
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OUR WONDERFUL 

DISCOVERY. 

(A True Story.) 

sSERNICI A. CHAPMA 
(AGE 10). 

(Gold Badge.) 

OuR pleasant summer \ 
cation was at an end, and 
were taking our last w 
through the woods at M 
catawa before leaving for 
home in Chicago, when st 
denly, right before us int 
path, we saw a most curi 
reptile. Papa, whos« 
hood days had been sp: 
in the country, had n 
seen anything like it, a 
we all expressed our ast 
ishment at its queer app« 
ance, 

It looked like a 
with a frog’s head and fr 
legs, and its 
were so swift we could n 


sna 


movement 


in our excitement determin¢ 








“THE BROOK I KNOW.” BY ROBERT Y. HAYNE, JR., AGE 


felt more light-hearted. But it disappeared. She was 
alone in the night. 

The next day, at dawn, a party of hunters, headed by 
the king of the country, found a tired little girl under a 
tree, fast asleep. They took her home, and heard her 
pathetic story. The king granted the family a pension 
and gave them a cozy home, and was their lifelong friend. 


whether it used its frog k 
We all agreed th 
in the interest of science, we must capture new] 
discovered reptile, take him to Chicago, and present 
him to the Lincoln Park Zoo. So papa opened a new 
paper, and after much scrambling, with the aid of a stick, 
placed the frog-snake or snake-frog within the paper. 
Carefully holding his precious package, he carried 
for some distance, meanwhile planning on the best w 


12 (SILVER BADGE.) 


or not. g' 


our wiy 





SUMMER-TIME. 
16). 


FIELDS OF 


BY 


THE 


ROSE C, GOODE (AGI 


(Gold Badge.) 
Away in the east the sky grows pink 
With a marvelous splendor bright, 
And the sun comes up like a golden ship 
Afloat on a sea of light ; 
The dewdrops sparkle and gleam and fall ; 
The birds awake and begin to call. 
“* Twit, tweet! Twit, tweet!” rings 
and sweet 
Out over the fields of summer. 





soft 


The sun shines down in the noonday fair, 
While the daisies laugh and the bobo- 
links swing ; 
While the butterfly dreams in a wild-rose 
cup; 
While the 
thrushes sing. 
For in all the world there is nothing sad— 
All things alive are free and glad. 
And the locust’s cry rasps shrill and high 
Out over the fields of summer. 


swallows dart and the 


* THE 


A breeze springs up ’mid the silent trees ; 
The sun hangs low in the purple west ; 
The daisies nod, the birds trail home, 
And the world sinks down to rest. 
Then clear and soft through the shadowy night, 
Through the silver mist and the pale moonlight, 
** Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill!” floats over the still 
And sleeping fields of summer. 





BKOOK I KNOW.” 








BY EUGENE WHITE, JR., (SILVER BADGE.) 


to pack his prize safely for the journey to Chicago. Sud- 
denly there was a wriggling, and out squirmed an ordi- 
nary snake, leaving in the paper a common frog. 

Mr. Snake, it appeared, had tried to satisfy his hunger 
by gobbling Mr. Frog, who was too large for one 
mouthful and would neither go down nor come up. 

In our party were five grown people and two children, 
all of whom were deceived. Lincoln Park has no frog 
snake or snake-frog in its collection. 






































rHE DISCOVERY OF OIL AT SPINDLE TOP. 
BY ROBERT RUTAN (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 
On January 10, 1901, our little town of Port Arthur 
is excited over the news of a very large oil-gusher near 
Gladys City on Spindle Top. Spindle Top is not a hill, 
in elevated tract of land which lies about twelve 
iles northwest of Port Arthur. 
\. F. Lucas is the man who struck the oil. 
First there was an explosion, and in a few seconds the 
pes were sent into the air hike straws, followed by an 
cht-inch stream of oil, which went up over a hundred 
et above the derrick, where the wind blew it out ina 





spray. 
AS soon as it was heard that there had been a gusher 
ruck, every one in Beaumont, a city about four miles 
ym the well, wanted to see it. 
he liveries could not supply all, and many delivery- 
agons loaded with men went to the well. 

Before long there were about one thousand people 
round it. Every one that thought about it, or could, 
0k bottles for sample S. 

The employees of Mr. Lucas went to work to build 
levee to save the oil, as they estimated that about five 
housand barrels had gone out already. 

Some negroes took buckets of the oil to the fence to 
the bottles of all sizes, 





ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 








WILD FOWL.” BY EDITH M. GATES, AGE 1t§ (FIRST PRIZE, 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH, ) 


it thought themselves millionaires, when before they 
were unwilling to pay the 





cans, and anything that 
ould hold the oil. 

Chey were not very care- 
ful about spilling it, so a 
good many suits of clothes 
were spoiled. 

When they got the oil 
they would wrap their 
handkerchiefs around the 
bottle and put it in their 
peckets. They did not 
care if their hands were 
soiled, if they had the oil. 

The gusher gushed for 
ten days without stopping, 
and then they got it shut 
off; but the waste oil got 
afire and burned up. There 
was a rush for all the land near, and people who owned 








*“SFALS.”"" BY MARION D. FREEMAN, AGE 10. (THIRD PRIZE, 


**WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 





‘MALLARD DUCK.” BY HAROLD KELLY, AGE 1¢ (SECOND 
PRIZE, “* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH,"’) 


taxes on it. 

They have struck many 
more wells around there, 
but none so famous as the 
Lucas Gusher. 

Pipe-lines are now laid 
between Port Arthur and 
Spindle Top, also tanks 
and docks on the canal. 

rhey have built refiner- 
ies here, and much refine: 





l 
oil has been sent away in oil 
boats and cars, while the 
crude oil is used as fuel 
The immense oil-boats are 
filled from the pipes which 
bring oil from the wells. 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER.TIME, 
BY MARGARET E. MAUSON (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 


HE1GH-HO for the grass-green fields, 
And the woodlands dark and deep, 

Where the feathery fern and violet 
Have wakened from their sleep; 

Where snows of winter once did fall, 
But now are fled and gone; 

Where first Aurora shakes apart 
The curtains of the dawn. 


A DISCOVERY. 
(4 True Story.) 

BY KATHARINE SERGEANT (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 

OncE a friend of mine showed me something that 
interested me very much. It was a spider’s nest 
The spider had made it out of red clay. It had, at 
one end, a little door that opened. When the spider 
was inside, all he had to do was to push the door and 
it opened out. When he went out, he left the door 
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years, it may have been in suffering. His 
fairyland became a dwelling-place of shad- 
ows. He took down the old books fro: 
their shelves and read them through again ; 
but this time he lingered long over the 
pages he had passed by before. What he 
had thought was needless sorrow proved 
to be the sympathy for which he sought 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER-TIM! 
BY JOHN HERSCHEL NORTH (AGE 9). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE brooklet danced, the soft wind blew; 

The branches on the oak-trees swayed, 
And flung the sparkling drops of dew 

Upon each leaf, each stalk and blade. 
My boat lay rocking by the pier, 

With sails furled up and anchor cast ; 
Upon the water bright and clear 

There fell the shadow of her mast. 


The big sun sent its golden beams 
Across the marsh and grassy plain ; 

It shone upon the trickiing streams, 
And on the shocks of golden grain. 








‘AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” BY MARSHAL McKEON, AGE 12. 
open. If you looked carefully at the inside of the door, 
there was a tiny hole, so tiny that you could hardly see 
it. So when the spider went in he put his leg in the 
hole and pulled the door shut after him. Anybody who 
tried to open the door from the outside would have to 
tip the nest upside down. 

For the inside of the nest the spider had spun a web 
which made it all soft and silky. The nest was small 
and round and just the color of the 

I 
i i 
| 


ground, so it was very hard to find. 

I think a spider who had a house i 
like that would be very happy. i 
THE LONG PATH OF 
DISCOVERY. 

BY JEAN OLIVE HECK (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Story.) 

A CHILD learned his alphabet and 
began to read. He spent delightful, 
silent hours spelling out the wonder- 
ful legends that the nations have 
loved since the world was young. 
He made for himself a dreamy habi- 
tation peopled with fairy folk who 
were his friends and playmates. 
These beings had no time to think 
or feel; they were always busy, like 
the child’s own active brain. So the 
little reader loved them for the mar- 
velous deeds they wrought. 

Then victorious princes and slain 
dragons lost their fresh charm. The 
child discovered that he had been = 
reading the same story over and over again. He found 
new books which told of knights and tournaments and 


THE 


castles. These he joyfully added to his imaginary king- 
dom. But once he came toa place in his reading where 


there were long sentences about love and hate and fear. 
For a while he pushed his way among the solemn words. 
After that he skipped the chapters that told how the 
heroes stopped to think. 

By and by the child grew old—it may have been in 


(SILVER BADGE.) 





LONG PATH OF DISCOVERY. 


STORY.) 


I roamed among the fields of corn, 
And gazed into the summer sky ; 

I breathed the fragrant odors borne 

Upon the breeze that wandered by. 


MR. MANSFIELD’S DISCOVERY. 
BY KATHARINE J. BAILEY (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THEODORE VALENTINE MANSFIELD—such was the 
very dignified name that graced, or, 
i i hi KLAN as he himself would have said, dis- 
: i Hi graced, a very undignified little boy 
Wi in New York City. His father was 
| a rich man, and thought he was doing 
) his duty to his jmotherless boy by 
dressing him like a little lord, pro- 
viding him with expensive toys, and 
hiring a tutor for his education. 

This tutor was the most objection- 
able person in the house to Ted, for 
it was he who always called him 
‘* Master Theodore,” and Ted hated 
long names. 

Moreover, he had no one to play 
with, and that was a source of trou- 
ble. His mother had died when he 
was only three years old, and, from 
what people said, he knew that she 
would have been very different. But 
his father did not understand chil- 
dren, and so Ted’s life was not a 
happy one. 

One day when he was in a park 
with his tutor, that gentleman began 
talking with a friend, and told Mas 
ter Theodore to run away a minute. He was only too 
glad to obey, and went to the other side of the park. 
There he found a little boy apparently about the same 
age as himself, and, to open the conversation, Ted asked 
unceremoniously: ‘‘ What ’s your name?” 

‘** Dick,’’ he answered. ‘‘ That is, my name is Rich 


ard Beverly, but every one calls me Dick. What ’s 
yours?” 
‘*Theodore Valentine Mansfield, I suppose; but 

















wv“ 











1902. 
nother used to call me Ted,—mother ’s 
dead now,—and that is name enough for 
me.” 

The two boys talked for quite a few 

inutes, and then, seeing his tutor com- 

g, Ted said: 

** Say, you ’re what I call a boy. Can’t 

1 come up to my house some day? If 
you can, bring your baseball, so we can 
have some fun.” 

The result of it was that one day he 
came, and after a glorious three hours’ 
play, Ted came up to his father just as 
Dick was going home. This is what he 
burst out in a breath: ‘‘ He ’s awfully 
nice. I met him in the park. His name’s 
Dick, and he brought his baseball. Say, 
can’t I have a suit like his? I ’m tired of 
these velvet things. And I wish you ’d 
call me Ted, and let me go to school. 
Won’t you?” 

Thus Mr. Mansfield discovered that 
there were other things a boy cares about 
besides fine clothes, expensive toys, and a 
tutor. 


FIELDS OF 
BY ELEANOR MYERS (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge. ) 


THE 


ST. 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


On, the prettiest sights of the cool early morn 

Are the bright fields of summer-time, waving with corn. 
The brisk breeze of morning is lustily blowing, 

The sun slowly rises to set the sky glowing, 
And bright clouds, all tinted with silver and gold, 
They smile to the earth as their wings they unfold, 
And swiftly they sail through the gay summer sky 


As if to some beautiful haven 


they ’d fly. 


To a child looking upward from 
bright fields of wheat 

These clouds have a message, 

and to her ’t is sweet; 

message is this: ‘* Little 

child, do not fear, 

For love is beside you and hea- 
ven is near; 

So run and be merry the summer 
day long, 

That sometimes up here I may 
hear your gay song.” 

So the child turned away with a 
smile on her face, 

And her merry song sounded all 
over the place. 


The 


MY DISCOVERY. 

(A True Story.) 

kY GERTRUDE HELENE 
MANN (AGE 13). 


HEYDT- 

ONE sunny day in June I i 
thought I would like to go for a 
horseback ride, so I saddled my 
horse and went off. 





“THE BROOK I KNOW.” 


AGE 


After a few miles I came to one of 


the numerous caves that abound in Hawaii, and thought 
I would like to see if there was anything inside (as the 
Hawaiians often leave things), and to get some ferns to 


make a /e (wreath) for my hat. 


I tied my horse and went to the edge of the cave, 





THE BROOK I KNOW.” 
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BY FRANCIS EARLE, 


AGE 14 


when my attention was attracted by a curious stone that 
stood in a space free of all leaves, stones, and grass, as 
if it was or had been used for a special purpose. 

The stone was about two feet thick, two feet broad, 


and three feet long. 


It was made of very heavy stone, 


and as smooth as glass except where shallow indentions 
had been chiseled. 
It was set upon stone feet and was perfectly straight. 


There 


were a few 


stones beneath the stone that were 


about as long as a baby’s little finger and about as thick. 
I afterward found that I had discovered an ancient Ha- 





cemetery at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 





BY JOHN Ss. 
14. 


BY 


PERRY, 


waiian chess-board. The small 
stones were the men. I 
found that it is one of the few, if 
not the only one, in existence. 


also 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER. 


TIME. 
BY EDWARD LAURENCE McKIN- 
NEY (AGE Io), 





THE fields are gay with flowers 
In the summer-time so bright ; 

And the birds are sweetly singing 
From morning until night. 


The lilac and the pink are here, 
The clover and the daisy ; 

The bee is working in his hive— 
He never does get lazy. 


The children, having now begun 
A very nice vacation, 

Are spending here their holidays 
In happy occupation. 


Some are in the meadows, 
Playing in the hay; 

Some are on the lawn, playing 
Tennis or croquet. 


\ DISCOVERY. 


MARGARET M. BROWN (AGE 17). 


WE had been gathering violets in the old St. Clair 


With hands 


full of the beautiful purple and white flowers, we were 
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THE FIELDS OF 
SUMMER-TIME. 


BY JESSICA NELSON NORT 
(AGE Io). 


THI days of August hay 
come again ; 
The sun shines down on tl] 
golden grain, 
And the fields are brig! 
In the radiant light 
Of the summer sun in i 
azure height. 


By the country path whe 
the trees are few 
The aster grows with its pet 
als blue; 
And o’er the sod, 
By the roadside nod 
The yellow flowers 
goldenrod. 


The grass is deep 
lone ly hill; 
BY W. B. HUNTLY, AGE The air is quiet, tl 
are still. 
strolling slowly along the grass-grown road toward the The hours pass by, 
tall, weather-beaten black posts. These showed where And beneath the sky 
there had once been a gate, through which many a The fields of summer in splendor lie. 
funeral cortege had passed. While we walked we read 
the inscriptions on the few tombstones that we passed. THE SEARCH FOR AND DISCOVERY OI 
Being hot and tired, I lay down on the grass to rest, THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
but was aroused by hearing my friend call: ‘‘ Come, see 
what I have discovered.” : : ‘ , . 
I found her standing before a small brownstone FAR eer Sr the other side of the world lies me 
monument, regarding it intently. continent of Africa. For the most part wild and covered 
‘6 What is it?” I asked. ¥ with arid deserts, it yet possesses one feature unsur 


BY EDNA MEAD (AGE I4). 


** Read the inscription,” she replied. 
Obeying, I read these words on the old monument : 





THE 
EARTHLY REMAINS 
f 


MAJ.-GEN. ARTHUR ST. CLAIR 
ARE DEPOSITED 
BENEATH THIS HUMBLE MONUMENT 


whicl 
ERECTED 
rO SUPPLY THE PLACE 
OF A NOBLER ONI 
DUE FROM HIS COUNTRY 
HE DIED 
A 


11s 


1818 
IN THE 84TH YEAR OF HIS AGE 

We gazed in silence until my friend spoke. ‘* Let’ 
put our flowers on the steps,”’ she said. 

With this tribute to the soldier—at one time com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and the first governor of 
the Northwest Territory, but now resting under a 
humble monument beneath the rustling pines in the old 
cemetery—we passed on. 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER-TIME. 
BY GERTRUDE ELIZABETH TEN EYCK (AGE 7). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ONCE a grasshopper brave and true eo cit ih ebbee 
Was sipping honey and the dew. 
A bee said: *‘ My friend, how do you do? 
The fields are green, and so are you.” 
The grasshopper, wroth, said: ‘* What do you mean? 
Of all the impudence ever was seen!” 
How long they ’d have quarreled ’t is hard to say, 
But on seeing me they flew away. 





“AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.”’ BY THOMAS PORTER MILLER, 








ST. 


passed by any in all the 
world. This is the river 
Nile. For thousands of 
years men have searched 
for the sources of this won- 
derful river, but until late 
in the nineteenth century 
their search was in vain. 
When Nero was emperor of 
the in the years 
54-68 A.D., he sent two ex- 
peditions for this purpose, 
but they ascended only as 
far as the meeting of the 
river Sobat with the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, or White Nile. 
Nothing more was discov- 


ered until the year 1770, 


Romans, 


NICHOLAS 


LEAGUE. 


The bobolinks call and the thrushes sing, 
The fleecy clouds fly o’er the sky, 

But babykin’s head o’er a daisy is bent— 
Heigh-ho, baby and I! ‘ 


I pick a blossom. ‘‘ He loves me not.” 
rhe petals are falling fast. 

He loves me. Alas! he loves me not.” 
The very, very last! 

But I feel two soft arms about me cling, 
And I hear a baby voice cry, 

‘*T do love ’oo, sister—I do, I do!” 

Heigh-ho, baby and I. 


se 


Robin Redbreast can tell you what happened next ; 
Ask him if you want to know. 

The sunshine showered o’er the daisies white, 
And—baby and I, heigh-ho! 





r 


‘AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.”” B\ 


FANNIE TAYLOR, AGE 13 


when James Bruce, a 
Scotch explorer, discov- 
ered that the Blue Nile, a 
river one hundred and 
ninety miles long, issued 
from Lake Tana. In the 
years 1839-42 the govern- 
ment of Egypt sent three 
expeditions up the river, 
whi h 


koro. 


got as far as Gon- 

In 1858 the ex- 
plorer Spe ke reached the 
Victoria Nyanza (which 
means Victoria Lake), and 
in 1862 discovered Ripon 
Falis. Two years later 
Sir Samuel Baker discov- 
ered Albert Nyanza, and 
in 1868-71 Schweinfurth 


] 
ao 





DISCOVERY. 
STABBACK 


12). 


BESSIE’S 
BY G. 
(AGI 


FAR away in a remote part 
of Canada there is a pretty 
little river which runs slowly 
along to join the great lake 
which is its mouth. 
of this 


rises, ce 


On one 
side river a 
bank ed 
shrubs and trees, and it is 


with ferns, violets, 


Steep 
ver with 
, 
carpeted 
and river-grasses. 
One summer’s morning a 
little girl of about four years 








explored the western trib- 
utaries of the White Nile. 
At last, in 1875, Henry M. Stanley, one of the greatest 
of explorers, sailed all round Victoria Nyanza, and in 
1889 discovered Albert Edward Nyanza. Thus, as far 
as we know, the sources of the great river have been 
found one by one, and from their discovery dates the 
beginning of civilization in the heart of Africa, and in 
time even its wild wastes may be covered with homes. 
FIELDS SUMMER.-TIME. 
EDWINA L. (AGE 17). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
On, babykin dear, with your eyes so blue, 

And curls like some sunbeam astray, 


Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho for the daisies white, 
And for the baby and me at play! 


THE 
POPE 


IN THE OF 


BY 


** AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” BY 


ALMON E. FIELD, AGE 13. 


was wandering along 
this bank, looking for 
flowers. Suddenly a 
small lark flew up 
from the and 
perched on a bush neat 
The child knew 
nest must be 


grass 


by. 
that 
near, so she searched 


its 


among the grass until 
she found a small nest 
with four eggs in it. 
She was very proud 
her and 
no 
afraid 








of 
told 
was 


treasure, 
one, for 
that 





she TDOOR SKETCH.”” BY NANCY 


NTLEY, AGE 12 
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some WwW. HI 
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‘““THE BROOK I KNOW.”” BY HENRY ORMSBY PHILLIPS, AGE 16. 


one might find it. Day after 
day she visited the nest and 
watched the mother bird’s 
movements. She wondered 
what was inside the eggs, 
and thought there must be 
some little birds. She be- 
came more curious every 
day, and finally resolved to 
break one open and see. 
The next morning, when 
she visited the nest, she 
took one of the eggs out, 
and with a stone broke it 
open. The mother bird, 
who had flown to a bush 
near by, when she saw 
what had happened, started 
to utter the most piteous 
cries, and to circle around 
the nest, longing yet not 
daring to come near. Bes- 
sie—for that was the child’s 
name—viewed her work 


** THE BROOK AT NIGHT 


sorrowfully. The cries of 2.5: " oy water P, 
the mother grew louder and SCHUCK, AGE 13 
louder, and she could stand 

itnolonger. She burst into tears, and ran away, 
holding her ears to shut out the sad cries of the 
poor little bird. 

Bessie is grown up now, but she has never 
treated any bird or helpless creature cruelly, 
for the lesson she learned was so great that she 
has always remembered it. 


THE FIELDS OF SUMMER-TIME. 
BY MAY H. RYAN (AGE 12). 


THE fields of summer-time are quite alive with 
merry folk. 

There ’s Robin Hood with bow and arrow, clad 
in long green cloak ; 

And Little John, a mighty fellow, striding o’er 
the green, 

And many a jesting archer among his comrades 
seen; 


Old Friar Tuck strolls slowly round, wit 
meek and pious air, 

While saying softly ’neath his breath a 
connected prayer. 

Che milkmaid and the shepherdess go | 
with jaunty swing; 

And this is the rollicking song, in conc 

gay, they sing: 


‘Heigh-ho! The fields are gay once mor 


for summer-time is here, 

And now in the wakened forest wands 
the timid deer. 

Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! In sooth, t 
merry summer-time is near, 

And soon the hunter winds his horn with 
echoes wild and clear! 


‘With crook and milking-stool and pail, v 


gaily dance along. 
Heigh-ho! Oh, join us in our mer 
merry, merry milking-song! 


Our merry milking-song! Heigh-ho! 


‘‘The many wand’ring minstrels thronging 


through the countrysi 
Will gladly use their fiddl 
bows for us at eventid 
In sooth, we will be merry 
in the fields of new 
mown hay ; 
\h, yes, but wewill be merry, 
and, la, we will be gay! 


‘With crook and milking 
stool and pail, we gaily 
dance along. 

Heigh-ho! Oh, join us 
our merry, merry, mer- 
ry milking-song! 

Our merry milking-song! 
Heigh-ho!” 
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‘““THE BROOK I KNOW.”” BY WALLACE DUNN, AGE 10 
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Edith Worden 

Edyth F. Vermeulen 
Katherine T. Halsey 
Susie Franks Iden 
Mabel S. Daniels 
Alice May Fuller 
Edna Youngs 
Dorothy T. Biddle 
Grace Capron Johnson 
Ethelyn Russell 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


OwInG to our over- 
crowded pages, it has been 
decided to put on the Roll 
of Honor only those whose 
work is considered worthy 
of publication if space 
would permit. This makes 
the “‘ Roll” something well 
worth striving for, and the 
‘“ Honor ” well worth hav- 





Paul ShipmanAndrews 


ing. 
VERSE 

Louisa F. Spear 

Frances Benedict 

Agnes Dorothy Campbell 

Albert Richard 

Hanna D. Monaghan 

Adelaide L. Flagler 

Meta Walther 

Bessie G. Perot 

Dorothy Douglas 

Elizabeth Ralph Bevier 

Edward Herendeen 

Dora May Reed 

Florence L. Bain 

Pleasaunce Baker 

Ada Arabelle Bamberger 

Marcia Louise Webber 

Edward Royce 

Helen Cowles 

C. M. Ulp 

Caroline C. Everett 

Marion D. Freeman 

Edith Dunham 

Margery Johnson 

Karl F. Adams 

W. Bleecker 

A. Zane Pyles 

Harold R. Norris 


PROSE. 


Luther D. Fernald 
Elizabeth Hill Sherman 
Ruth M. Peters 

Anne R. Waldo 

G. Mercer Williams 
Edith M. Airy 

Annie Crim 

Charles Henry Brady 
Mabel Fletcher 

Earl D. Van Deman 
Flora Heath 

Henry Goldman 
Herman White Smith 
Emelyn Ten Eyck 
Greta Wetherill Kernan 
Gladys Burgess 

Bessie M. Oberst 


Virginia S. Grint a P - 
. vs CS 


W. N. Coupland 
Dorothy K. Fairchild 
Mary M. McGuin 
Lucy O. Beck 
Louise Lauder 
FranciscaY. W. Blaauw 
Walter Barton 
Elizabeth L. Alling 
Nelson Hackett 
Freda Allene Snow 
Gladys Crockett 
Frances May Ingalls 
Charlotte Brate 

J. D. Keeler, Jr. 
Olive M. Kenyon 
Emmeline Bradshaw 
Helen Bogart 
Frances Marion Miller 
Hilda Nash (no age) 
Ivy Varian Walshe 
Alstair H. Kyd 
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Clara H. Currier 
Margaret Brewster Stevens 


BY DULCIE LAWRENCE SMITH, AGE Io. 


Doris G. Ripley 
Roscoe Adams 
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‘AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” BY JACOB SALZMAN, AGE 16. 


Dorothy Rogers 
Margery Hoffman 


George A. Andrews 
Elsie Stark 























‘AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” 


VoL. XXIX.— 120. 


BY L. RAY SAPP, AGE 15. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


Mary R. Hull 

ohn F 

hyllis Hf. Langlois 
Marie Allen Packard 
Helen M. Prichard 
Cyrus McCormick 
William Wright 
osephine W. Pitman 
Elisabeth R. Bryant 
Marguerite Wilmer 
Everett T. Mitchell 
Helen Jelliffe 
Muriel o— 
George Fol 
H. oodt Best 
Dorothy G. ‘Thayer 
Violet Packenham 
Lucia Mundorf 
Dorothy Watkins 
Everett Snyder 
Gertrude Ferndon 


Winthrop Mandell 


DRAWINGS 


John Ruys 

Hugh C. Warner 
“Walter S. Davis 
Allen G. Miller 

F. Harold Reuling 
Peirce C. Johnson 
Helen Rose 
Delmar G. Cooke 


Eig 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


Prescott Wright 
Kathleen E ‘Bailey 
Rose Kinney 
Laura Gardin 
Howard Johnson 
Anna Katherine Cook 
Norman H. Shepard 
Percy Jamieson 
Edgar Pearce 
Fred H. Lahee 
M. Effie Lee 
Josh Brad 
Charlotte Morton 
Saidee E. Kennedy 
a B. Kramer 
Madge Falcon 
Marjorie A. Bishop 
Honora Patton Russell 
Edith Tally 
Edwin H. Weaver 
R. L. Fowler 
Ursula Colquhoun 
Melton R. Owen 
Gladys Swift Butler 
K. B. Allison 
Harry Barnes 
Hazel Chadwick 
Ursula Roberts 
Herbert Clifford Jackson 
Margery Bradshaw 
Annie Geng 
Anna Strang 
Ruth Cutler 
Mary McKin Wilde 
John H. Bodwell 
Ralph Burke 
Charlotte Stark 
Doris Cole 
Louise Paine 
Irving A. Nees 
Philip Little 
Irma Castle Hanford 
erome Lilly 
Slizabeth McCormick 
Louise Sloet 
Cecil Edwards 
Margaret Lantz Daniell 
Helen M. Lawrence 
Ethel D. Pritchard 
Anna C Woodman 
Elizabeth Chapin 
Eileen Lawrence Smith 
Nancy Barnhart 
Margaret A. Dobson 
Arthur C. Hoppin 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Lawrence G. Bennett 
Katherine Taylor 
Chanler W. Ireland 
Adolf Widenmann 
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Olive C. McCabe 

S. B. Murray, Jr. 

Dwight Pangburn 

Lena E. Barksdale 

Mary H. Cunningham 

gm L. Hauthaway 
Guier Hill 


Grace Morgan Jarvis 
Robert C. Fiallowell 
Seymour Blair 
Orville H. Sampson 
Mollie B. Macgill 
Lilla A. Green 
Lottie Woods 

H. L. Martenet 


Marcus H. Doll Leonard Major 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


Jean BrapsHaw (age 13), of Walton, Hants County, Nova Sco- 
tia, would like a girl correspondent of her own age. 

The anniversary number of the ‘‘ Bubble,” a little paper published 
at Charleroi, Pa., by Karl Keffer (age 13), is the best number of one 
of the best amateur papers that comes to the League. Every line of 
it is interesting. 


Matthew Gault, Jr. 


E 
wee twa Braun 


Fitz John Porter 
Robert W. Williams 
David L. Williams 
Harold Bennett 
Soaeke Wynne Yancey Mary Thompson 
Chester Grant Norcross 
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Mabel Stark 

Fanny G. Selden 
John Van Horne, Jr. 
Donald Weir 

Marion Pond 
Elizabeth = eae 


Harold W. Knowles 
Barnekah Angell 
Gladys Hewett 
Amelia K. MacMaster 
Florence Hoyte 
Audrey C. Bullock 
Gretchen Neuburger Marion E, 

Helen Andersen Elizabeth Hamed 
Muriel Bigott 


Robin soon returned for the rest of the lace, but he found the thread 
instead. He took the end of the thread up to his nest. Then the 
lady followed the thread which led to the nest. In it was the lace 
The same robin stole a duster to ornament his nest with, too. 
Your ever interested reader, 
Euizasetu A. Gesr. 


PAINESVILLE, Onto. 
Dear St. Nicnoias: There 





Hobart Millett, 348 Euclid Ave., 
Beloit, Wis., would be glad to ex- 
change American stamps with 
League members in foreign coun- 
tries; also interesting specimens, 
such as flowers and butterflies. 

Clara Waliber (age 15), 730 Cen- 
tral Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., would 
like to correspond with a girl of 
her own age, one in some foreign 
country preferred. 

It has been reported to us that 
a story recently printed in the 











League was also printed by the 
author in the “‘club”’ page of the 
San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin,” before 
its use in the League. While 
there is no rule against this, it is 
contrary to all literary usage; and 
the League editor trusts that no 
other member will send a sto 
which the author has published 
elsewhere 

Paris, FRANCE 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I have 
just been on a trip to Arles, an in- 
teresting city in he southern part 
of France. 

There were several Roman re- 
mains there. There were two pil- 
lars of the Forum, a kind of mar- 
ket-place. There was quite a large 
arena, in which they are preparing 
to have bull-fights; and also the 
scanty remains of a Roman thea- 
ter. There was also a Roman 
burying-ground, in which there 
were two or three lines of stone 
coffins, about twenty of which 
had covers. At another place that 
I passed through there was a Ro- 
man theater in which plays are 
given once a year. A little far- 
ther out from the city than the 
theater there was a triumphal arch, 
made by the Roman general Ma- 
rius. It is partly restored on one 
side, but the other side only has a 


We spread our lunch - 


We keep if up fhe live 





The fields § summer time ore gay, too. 

Find SOFT J3Mle breezes play 

Fimong fhe flowers Fhal slew our wag. 
CGhere’re poppies red and cornflowers blue, 
Find bulfercups and cowslips , Joo 
Fill qlislénang in Phe morning dew 

Find underneafh ean ol pine JTree, 


Find,ob — we're bungryq es can be! 
Chen hide -and -seek and Jaq we play 


UnIil 6 bell - guile far away - 
Now Sells us ifis time for tea, 
find nurse mus! brush our hait, you see.— 
Find clean our frocks and hands mus! be 
When fields of summer fime are gag 
Oh! — dear, if is such fun lo play! 
Ifs hord fo Sear one's self away 


Che Fells of 
Summer Cime 


and every morning and evening it 
is visited by a very cunning little 
red squirrel who comes to get his 
meals from the tree. 

He has gathered a great many 
nuts in the fork of the tree, and 
he goes there and stays for about 

—> fifteen minutes every morning 
, sa and evening. 

It is surprising how fast he can 
run along the top of a very high 
board fence which is at the end 
of our lot. He can jump so far, 
He does not touch the 
gone at all, when he goes to 

is home, which, I think, is in a 
wood about a quarter of a mile 
from here. Jumping from tree to 
tree, it seems as though he must 
have invisible wings 

Hoping I will see this letter in 
print, I am 

Your loving reader, 

M. Joseruine O’Brien 
(age 15). 


|: a large hickory-tree in our yard, 


enough for Fhree, 


OTHER interesting and helpful 
letters have been received from 
day. Niva Curtis, Frederick Going, 
Helen Lathrop, Louise F. Thomp- 
son, Isabelle W. Pembrook, Mar- 
cia Louise Webber, Kenneth Per- 
kins, Marjorie Anne Harrison, 
Helen Dorothy Johnston, Allen 
G. Miller, James Carey Thomas, 
Dorothy Rumsey Mercer, William 
T. Van Nostrand, Helen S. Mac- 
kay, Eleanor Louise Halpin, Su- 
sanna Glover, Owen Keeler, May 








Sevier, Margaret Russell, George 





few corners restored. 
Hoping to see this in print soon, 
I still remain, Your loving reader, 
Jack M. LonGYEAR 
Winona, MINN. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I am too old now to contribute any more 
pictures to the League, but still | look at its pages with interest. In 
after years I think it will be interesting to look back at the pictures 
of those who will then have won renown. We so often read “‘ he 
drew as soon as he could hold a pencil,” or ‘‘she showed an apti- 
tude for drawing early in life,” but none of the early productions of 
the young artists are ever shown. The young artists of a few years 
hence will be able to compare their drawings with the early produc- 
tions of the famous men of their day. 
Wishing you continued success, | am 
Yours truly, 
Reson E. Dyar. 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 

Dear St. Nicnoras: I want to tell you a funny story that hap- 
pened here the other day. I am sure it would interest many of your 
readers, especially those interested in birds. A lady living across 
the street from us had a lace collar fifty years old. It was quite 
valuable. It was out in the air getting dned, and a bold little robin 
came along and stole it. No one knew where the nest was, so they 
put a spool of thread in the same place where the lace was. Mr. 


ILLUSTRATED POEM, BY BETH HOWARD, AGE 15. (CASH PRIZE.) 


Newgarden, and Elsie Dignan. 


IN THE FIELDS OF SUMMER.TIME. 
BY DOROTHY POWER (AGE 12). 
I STARTED for a walk, one day, 
To see the meadows filled with hay, 
And as walking along the road 
I met a child whose conduct showed 
That she was cross, or she was shy, 
Or that she was about to cry; 
For she had closed her eyes so brown, 
And muttered with her head hung down. 
So, stepping toward the little one, 
In soothing tones I then begun. 
‘* What ’s the matter, my child?” said I. 
‘* What ’s the reason that you should cry?” 
‘* Hundred!” she cried. ‘‘ I did n’t peek 
And off she ran. ’T was hide-’n’-go-seek. 
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CHAPTERS 


Tue great number of new chapters forming makes 
it almost impossible to give anything more than a 
bare report of numbers and officers. We will try, 
however, to give a line or two of news here and there 
when something of general interest occurs. ; 

Chapter 347 celebrated their anniversary with a 
hard-times party, and one of the “cha ter”’ mothers 
also gave a luncheon to the members. his is a good 
precedent, and the luncheon was of “‘ general inter- 
est,”” at least to 347. a 

Chapter 405, who won second prize in the Enter- 
tainment Competition, has elected new officers. 

Chapter 424, of Bronxville, N. Y., has added some 
new members, and as Bronxville is a literary center 
the League expects some notable work from this 
chapter. 

There is to be another Entertainment Competi- 
tion during the months of October, November, and 
December. It will be regularly announced in the 
October issue. Chapters might begin thinking over 
it, however, as soon as they choose—the sooner, 
the better 

NEW CHAPTERS. 

No. 524. ‘Silver Stars.” Fred Wyatt, Presi- 
dent; Ralph Crozier, Secretary; six members. Address, S. W. 
corner gth and Madison Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

No. 525. ‘*Boy Merrymakers.” Arthur Oakes, President; 
Charles Rittenberry, Secretary; seven members. Address, Box 8, 
Jellico, Tenn. 

No. 526. ‘* Blue Jay.” 
chere, a four members. 
W. 58th St., New York City. 


L. Ellison, President; Harvey Des- 
Average age 13. Address, 334 


No. 527. ‘The Daysies.”” Harry Day, President; Ralph Day, 
Secretary; four members. Address, Box 276, Forest Grove, Ore. 
No. 528. ‘Althea.”’ Harriet Munroe, President; Ethel 





“*AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” 


Pritchard, Secretary; four members. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

No. 529. ‘Blithe Quartette.” Gwendolen Perry, President; 
Ruth Gurdy, Secretary; four members. Address, 64 N. Main St., 
Rockland, Me 

No. 530. G. Merce Williams, President; Katherine Williams, 
Secretary ; seven members. Address, 1 Hopper St., Utica, N. Y. 
; Elizabeth 


Address, 16% Cherry St., 


No. 531. ‘* Iroquois." Meriam Abbott, President ; 
—_ Secretary; five members. Address, 2t Cedar St., Worcester, 
MASS. 

No. 532. Charles Burg, President; Warren Talcott, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, Livingston, 
Mont. 

No. 533. M. C. White, President; 


C. McKenna, Secretary; three mem- 


bers. Address, 134 W. orst St., New 
York City. 
No. 534. May Buthfer, President; 


Mabel Covey, Secretary; six members 
Address, 612 Hudson St., New York 
City. 

No. 535. Hershal White, President ; 
Jesse Walker, Secretary; seven mem- 
bers. Address, Savannah, Tenn. 

No. 536. ‘“ Hyperion Club.” Edna 
Fritts, President; Marguerite Luce, 

cretary ; four members. Address, 


Caro, Mich. AGE 
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‘AN OUTDOOR SKETCH.” 


BY DAVID A. WASSON, AGE 14. 
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BY EDITH DAGGETT, AGE 14 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 35. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 375 will close August 20 (for foreign members 
August 25). The awards will be announced and prize contributions 

published in St. NicHotas Er November. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty- 
four lines, and may be illustrated, if desired, 
with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Title, « Quiet Days.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more 
than four hundred words. It may be illus- 
trated, if desired, with not more than two draw- 
ings by the author. Title, “A Critical Mo 
ment,” and must be a true story. 
morous or serious 

PuotoGcrarn. Any size, mounted or un- 
mounted, but no blue prints or negatives. Sub- 
ject, “‘ Happy Days.” 

Drawinc. India ink, very black writing- 
ink, or wash (not color). Subject, “A Study 
from Still Life.”’ 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain 
some word or words relating to the season 

PuzzLe-aNswers. Best, neatest, and most 
complete set of answers fo puzzles in this issue 
of St. NicHo.as. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PxHoroGrarn. To 
encourage the pursuing of game with a camera 
instead of a gun. For the best photograph 
of a wild animai or bird, taken im tts natural 
home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold badge 
Third Prise, League gold badge. 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION 


The report of this competition will be found in one of the advertis- 
ing pages of the American edition. 


May be hu- 


RULES. 
Every contribution of whatever kind mrust bear the name, age, 


and address of the sender, and be indorsed as “‘ original” by parent, 


teacher, or guardian, who must be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea 
of the sender. If prose, the number of 
words should also be added. These 
things must not be on a separate sheet, 
but on the contribution itse/f—if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin; if a 
picture, on the margin or back. Write 
or draw on one side of the paper only 
A contributor may send but one con 
tribution a month—not one of each 
kind, but one only. Members are not 
obliged to contribute every month. 
Address all communications: 
Tue Sr. Nicworas Leacue, 
Union Square, New York. 


” 


BY NIXON FISHER, 












REPORT ON THE “ ROBINSON 
CRUSOE EXPEDITION.”* 


In the June Sr. NicHo.as three yearly sub- 
scriptions were offered 


to the three readers less than sixteen years of age who 
shall write the best letters of three hundred words or 
less, giving the names of the members of an expedition 
to rescue ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” from his desert island. 
There may be ten in the party, but there must be no 
real persons, no characters from myths or fairy-stories ; 
only book-characters supposed in some play, story, or 
poem to be real. The expedition is to go in a sailing- 
vessel, and must be ready to explore and to fight savages. 
The reason for giving each name must be told. 


After due consideration of all lists received, 
the prizes, age being considered, are awarded as 


follows: 
PRIZE-WINNERS. 


Robert Porter Crow (age 11), Shelby City, 
Kentucky. 

Florence L. Hodge (age 10), Toledo, Ohio. 

Elsie Bishop Buckingham (age 11), Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION, 


Elsa Frederiksen (age 11), James Lukens McConaughy 
(age 14), Alan Fairbank (age 12), Eleanor Linton (age 
13), Horace H. Underwood (age 11), Doris Francklyn 
(age 15), Gertrude May Winstone (age 14). 

HONOR. 


ROLL OF 


Ruth R. Abbott (age 13), Amanda Brecke (age 13), 
Marion Durell (age 14), Anna Dutton (age 14), Mar- 
garet Douglas Gordon (age 10), Frances May Ingalls 
(age 14), Edna Johnson (age 14), Marita O. Lincoln 
(age 12), J. F. McCurdy (age 14), Harold R. Norris 
(age 9), Alan Vreeland Parker (age 14), Mary E. Park- 
man (age 10), Edith Rogers (age 15), Fanny M. Stern 
(age 10), Josephine Taylor (age 13), Karl Tiedemann 
(age 11), Howard Welton (age 11), Dorothy Wheelock 
(age 13)- 


There were some excellent letters received too 
late to compete, and others were thrown out be- 
cause they did not comply with the conditions. 
Here are the letters of the prize-winners: 


NaH Sue Ser dee See fae ter tue bee bee be ee ee A 
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Dear St. NICHOLAS: In command of the expedition 
to rescue Robinson Crusoe I would place Greatheart 
and Captain Nemo: Greatheart because he is the no- 
blest and bravest character in the literature of the world; 
Captain Nemo because he is the greatest navigator ever 
heard of in history or romance, and his knowledge of 
the waters on the globe was perfect. He had sucha 
wonderful and inventive mind that I am sure he would 
take many devices to terrify and defeat the savages with- 
out shedding blood. In case of storm or any danger 
his knowledge and ingenuity would be invaluable. 

John Ridd, on account of his great strength and manly 
courage. 

The Deerslayer, for his chivalry, courage, and truth. 

Rudolf Rassendyll, for his shrewd quickness of mind, 
his dexterity, and his fidelity in every undertaking. 

D’ Artagnan, because of his wonderful skill with the 
sword and his dauntless courage. 

Olaf Guldmar, for he was a true seaman, possessed 
a vigorous mind, and was brave and fearless. 

Long Tom Coffin, because he combined true bravery 
and nobility of soul with a thorough knowledge of the sea. 

Tom Bowling and Ned Land, because they were bold, 
heroic seamen, and could be depended on in time of 
danger. ROBERT PoRTER CRow. 


Dear St. NicHowas: If I were Robinson Crusoe 
the men I should want to rescue me are: 

(From ‘‘ Kidnapped,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson) 4/ax 
Breck, because he could fight the savages. 

(From ‘‘Tom_ Brown’s School-days,’’ Thomas 
Hughes) Z7om Brown, because he would be able to 
endure any hardships. 

(From ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” Dickens) Nicholas 
Nickleby, because he could think up plans in fighting 
the enemy. 

(From the Odyssey, Lamb) the wily Udysses, because 
of his cautiousness in making plans and arrangements. 

(From the Iliad, Homer) //ector, because of his 
courage and ability for fighting. 

(From ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ Scott) /vanhoe, because of his 
strength. 

(From ‘‘ Boys’ King Arthur,’”’ Lanier) Sir Lance/ot, 
because of his strength and being a great fighter. 

(From “‘ Stories from Virgil,’ Church) Zneas, be- 
cause of his endurance with hardships. 

(From ‘‘ Rob Roy,” Scott) Rod Roy, because of his 
courage. 

(From ‘‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” Doyle) 
Sherlock, because of his great skill in detecting the 
enemy’s plans. FLORENCE L. HODGE. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: If I were going to organize an 
expedition for the relief of Robinson Crusoe, I should 
try to secure the services of a number of daring sailors, 
because my uncle, who has been in the navy, tells me 
that it would require a crew of eight men to work a 
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small schooner to the island of Juan Fernandez, where 
Robinson was cast away. 

A competent captain would have to be engaged, and 
no better man could be secured than the intrepid Amyas 
Leigh, while Salvation Yeo, a daring explorer and sailor, 
would make a good first mate. 

Enoch Arden, having spent some time on a desert 
island, would be able to give valuable advice, and ought 
to be shipped as second mate. 

Sinbad the Sailor, a man of many adventures, ought 
certainly to get a berth; and Zong Tom Coffin, whose 
ability as a fighter is well known, would be among the 
number engaged. 

Lion Ben, who knew every nook of the rocky coast 
of Maine, would be shipped; and Ca/ed MWest, whose 
experience as a diver would be of use, would make the 
seventh man. 

Old Leatherstocking, although not a sailor, would, on 
account of his ability as a scout, be a valuable addition 
to the party; while Sherlock Holmes, if he could be in- 
duced to go, would surely be able to find the lost man. 

All of these have reputations as fighting men ; but the 
important position of cook must be filled, and who so 
competent to fill it as Mancy Lee, who kept “‘all so 
bright, and snug, and tight, for Jack at sea’’? 

Evsi£ BisHop BUCKINGHAM. 


Among the odd characters proposed for the 
expedition may be named the horse Black 
Beauty, the dog Bob, Son of Battle, and Brer 

-abbit as “‘a mascot”! Besides these animals, 
some queer choices were: Mrs. Bardell’s son 
(“Pickwick Papers”), because “I thought he 
would be in use fighting the savages by his 
howling”! Joan of Arc, because she went to 
fight for her country, and “could do so again 
to rescue poor Robinson Crusoe”; the Grave- 
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digger in ‘“‘ Hamlet,”’ because he was “ so hard- 
ened to death that he could kill savages without 
any qualms of conscience”! A number of the 
lists contained from three to five boy-char- 
acters, which it seemed to the judges was too 
large a proportion for so dangerous an expedi- 
tion. The most popular characters among the 
best ten lists were members of the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” Hawkeye, under some of 
his names, John Ridd from “ Lorna Doone,’ 
Amyas Leigh from “ Westward Ho!” /vanhoe, 
Sinbad the Sailor, and Sherlock Holmes. Char- 
acters from Sir Walter Scott’s works were very 
frequent, but there was so wide a choice that 
the votes were scattering. 

Altogether it was a delightfully interesting 
competition, and we must allow ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting from a mother’s letter the 
following kind word for the Books and Read- 
ing department: 

“ The effect of this department of St. NicHo- 
LAS upon the thinking capacity of the read- 
ing child is very marked.” 

A younc girl who did not 
compete in the “ favorite- 
character birthday dinner 
contest sends to the magazine an illustration 
of her party at the table, she presiding at the 
right over the cutting of the birthday cake. 


A PICTORIAL 
“BIRTHDAY 
DINNER.” 


QUESWTIFAMIA «= AGOR PENOENN'S 


MYSELF 


HARRY EAST Jane HAROY 


DRAWN BY PAULINE JENKS. 


The characters are Harry Trelyon and Wenna Rosewarne from ‘‘ Three Feathers,” and 
“Queen Titania” from ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaéton,” by William Black; Dr. 
Arnold and Harry East from ‘*Tom Brown at Rugby a 
nis”; Zthe/ and Clive from ‘‘ The Newcomes ”; 
by Mrs. Brush ; and Jane Hardy from ‘‘ Very Hard Cash.’ 
copied. 


Major Pendennis from ‘‘ Penden- 
* Cousin Pauline ” from ‘‘ Inside Our Gate,” 
Some likenesses are traced or 















THE 


LETTER-BOX. 


CONTRIBUTORS are respectfully informed that between the Ist of June and the 15th of September manuscripts 


cannot conveniently be examined at the office of St. NICHOLAS. 


Consequently those who desire to favor the 


magazine with contributions will please postpone sending their manuscripts until after the last-named date. 


LE PERRAY, SEINE-ET-OISE, 
FRANCE. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I received a camera for my 
birthday, and would love to use it in the forest of Ram- 
bouillet, which is so near here, where the great 
“ Duchesse 1)’Uzes”’ and others hunt the rabbits. I 
have written a short poem about a wild rabbit, as I think 
this new kind of gun must be a pleasant surprise to 
them. 

WHAT THE RABBIT SAYS. 


As I was swimming yonder rill 
(You know the one, at the foot of the hill), 
I glanced up, and what did I see 
But a dreadful boy just in front of me, 
Holding a thing like a big square head 
It clicked, and I thought, ‘*‘ Now I’m dead!” 
No! He smiled and went his way — 
Perhaps Ae wished to come some other day 
Your ever affectionate little reader, 
MARGARET G. HART (age 13). 


CAIRO. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Here is the description of a cus- 
tom in Cairo which I am sure will interest the readers 
of St. NICHOLAS. It is called the “ Kissing of the Carpet.”’ 

On acertain day after the fast of Ramadan the khe- 
dive, his suite, the kadi, or chief magistrate, and the sheiks 
(as the Arab priests are commonly called) meet at the 
citadel in a pavilion facing a gigantic square. 

There the Egyptian troops are drawn up and the khe- 
dival band is playing. 

The procession is headed by camels ridden by men, 
and followed by others bearing carpets on their backs 
woven in the most brilliant colors and gold. In the mid- 
dle of the procession is another camel with a tent of 
purple and gold,in which is-the sacred carpet going to 
Mecca to be deposed on Mohammed’s shrine. As this 
procession moves, a half-naked dervish dances before it, 
while the riders of the camels play on very primitive pipes. 

As soon as they come near the santian all this noise 
ceases, and the dervish disappears in the crowd ; then the 


khedive goes out of the pavilion and kisses a corner of 


the sacred carpet handed to him by an official with a 
green coat trimmed with beaver thrown over his shoul- 
ders, while prayers are repeated by an aged sheik. After 
this the camels retire,and the soldiers parade past the 
khedive. The day of this event is a holiday for both 
young and old. I remain, 
Your interested reader, 
GEORGETTE HARARI. 


HO.L.uins INSTITUTE, 
HOLLINs, VA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Though I have never had the 
pleasure of taking you myself, either some of my cousins 
or somebody has taken you, so I could give you a hearty 
hand-shake every month, and tell you how very glad I 
am of your existence, and with all my heart give you the 
toast, “ Live forever!” 

I am interested in every word in St. NICHOLAS from 
cover to cover, and the first of every month I haunt the 
reading-room until you appear; then I sit down and 
spend a whole morning in your pleasant company. 


We have basket-ball, golf, tennis, plays, circuses, and 
everything else that school-girls enjoy. 

I am very much interested in Louise Smith, who says 
“John Halifax” is her favorite book. I have so many 
favorites that I cannot decide upon one favorite, but 
“John Halifax” stands very near the top of the list. 
Then there ’s “Little Women,” and “ Harold” by 
Bulwer, and Cooper’s “Leatherstocking Tales,’’ and 
Irving’s “ Sketch-Book ”; and then, of course, as a true 
“Johnny Reb” I am devoted to Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“ Red Rock,” and “ Diddie, Dumps, and Lot,” that I hope 
more Northern girls will read, and “Sonny,” by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, “ Uncle Remus,” and many, many others. 

All the girls here send you their best love, and hope 
you will always have the greatest success, and that you 
will always come to Hollins. Sincerely, 

LUCILE VIRDEN. 
WILDWOOD, N. J. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We are spending the summer 
here. Our real home is in Huntingdon Valley, a place 
about fifteen miles north of Philadelphia. 

The beach here is very fine for bathing. We go in 
every day that is not too cold. But for one week every- 
body was kept out by the jellyfish, which were so thick 
that when the tide was low we could hardly walk on the 
beach without stepping on them. 

Once when I went in bathing while they were here, I 
just went out a little way and dived under about two 
waves, and when I came out I was covered with stings. 

There are three towns on this island, viz., Anglesea, 
Wildwood, and Holly Beach. Anglesea and Holly Beach 
are fishing-towns, and the fishermen said that the jelly- 
fish extended about twelve miles out. 

Your faithful reader, 
CONSTANCE PENDLETON. 





CesBu, CEBU, PHILIPPINE ISLANDs. 
My DEAR St. NicHoLas: The plants here are very 
beautiful. There are a great many that have very fine 
fruits like these: mango, banana, and chico are very 
fine fruits. The shells are simply beautiful. My papa 
is ajudgein Cebu. I enjoy reading ST. NICHOLAS very 
much. I am six years old. Your little friend, 
MOERA CARLOCK. 


WE thank the young correspondents whose names 
follow for pleasant letters received from them: 

Richard and Noel Wyman, Jessie Mackaren, Eleanor 
Moorehead, “Celia’’ (Southall), Jo M. Clarke, Theodore 
Gibson, Sylvia Peabody, Bessie Stone, Florence G. 
Hayes, Mary Waltz, Ailsa Frank, Marion Maguire, 
Ethel Maitland Jones, Lynn W. Meekins, Eugenie L. 
Frasher, Gertrude Traubel, Lucy Smithier, Clara Englert, 
Leonard Gans, Ruth Dickinson, Ethel Hilp, Audrey De 
Renne, Hildegarde Gerhard, Gurdon Huntington, Ella 
Boland, Mabel Stranahan, Margaret Faison, “ Maude and 
Dot,” Fisher Y. Rawlins, Gladys Hodson, R. Francklyn, 
Edith Evans, Dino Spranger, Sidney K. Eastwood, 
Katharine Janeway, Robert Weston Smith, Elise Van 
Vechten, Emma H. Lavey, Marjory Marsh, Marian F. 
Butler, Helen F. Price. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Dovste Bexeapincs. Fourth of July. 1. Af-fable. 2. Br- 
other. 3. Slumber. 4. Sp-right. 5. At-tempt. 6. Up-heave. 
7. Br-ought. 8. En-force. 9. Ad-judge. 10. St-utter. 11. Ba- 
lance. 12. Un-yoked. 


Musicat ANAGRAMS. Badge. 1. Bade. 2. Aged. 3. Deaf. 
4. Gage. 5. Edge. 

Diamonp Cur Diamonp. I. 1. N. 2. Men. 3. Mario. 4. 
Neriene. 5. Niece. 6. One. 7. E. II. 1. A. 2 All. 3. 
Alcon. 4. Alcyone. 5. Loose. 6. N.N.E. 7. E. IIL. 1. N. 
2. Let. 3. Lepra. 4. Neptune. 5. Truly. 6. Any. 7. E. IV. 
1. N. 2. Her. 3. Humid. 4. Nemesis. 5. Risen. 6. Din. 7. 





IN THE JULY NUMBER 
. B « 
Old. 7. E 

DovusLe DtaGonacs. 
lin. 3. Carabid. 


N. 2. Zea. 3. Zepho. 4. Nephale. 5. Ahead. 6. 
Liberty, forever. 1. Frontal. 2. Gobe- 
4- Baneful. 5. Arrival. 6. Atelier. 7. Vachter. 

Dovste Beneavincs. Fourth of July. 1. In-fringe. 2. Sh- 
out. 3. Mo-urn. 4. Fo-rest. 5. Re-tire. 6. Re-hash. 7. Cr-oak. 
8. Re-fine. g. In-jury. 10. Pl-under. 11. De-light. 12. Ba-you. 

ConceaLep CenTtrat Acrostic. Red, white, and blue. 1. 
Furor. 2. Steal. 3. Olden. 4. Lower. 5. Ether. 6. Spick. 
7. Lithe. 8. There. 9. Boast. 10. Donor. 11. Madam. 12. 
Orbit. 13. Miles. 14. Yours. 15. Agent. 


To our Puzzcters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHovas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE PvuzzLEs IN THE May NuMBER were received, before May 15th, from Joe Carlada—The Thayer Co. — 


Gladys Burgess — Allil and Adi— Constance, Louise, Roswell, and Clare — “‘ Johnny Bear’ — Eleanor R. McClees— Basco 


ammond 


— Helen Souther — Elsie W. Dignan — Agnes Cole— Olive R. T. Griffin — Sara Lawrence Kellogg. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE May NuMBER were received, before May 15th, from E. L. Kaskel, 2 — Florence and Edna, 5 — Wilfred, 


Harold, and Margery, 4—Agnes R 
Ingraham, 1 — Alice Kohlberg, 1 — Ella Sachs, 1 — Janet Lance, 1. 


ENDLESS CHAIN. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EACH of the words described contains four letters. 
To form the second word, take the third and fourth let- 
ters of the first word; to form the third word, take the 
third and fourth letters of the second word, and so on. 

1. A measure of length. 2. To cut quickly. 3. A 
precious stone. 4. Likewise. 5. An article of furni- 
ture. 6. Just. 7. A hard substance. 8. Merely. 9. 
A musical instrument. 10. Repose. 11. To stupefy. 
12. To loose. 13. A bird. 14. Quality. 15. The 
first word described. KENNETH DURANT. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


A small opening. 3. A flower. 4. 
MARGARET STEVENS 
(League Member). 


1. Totwirl. 2. 
A bird’s home. 


NOVEL PUZZLE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

EXAMPLE: Behead angry, prefix another letter, and 
make to talk idly. I-rate, p-rate. 

1. Behead a time of darkness, prefix another letter, 
and make a number. 

2. Behead to be slightly ill, prefix another letter, and 
make an abbreviation for nothing. 

3: Behead to rend, prefix another letter, and make to 
raise. 

4. Behead a small, rude dwelling, prefix another let- 
ter, and make not in. 

5. Behead help, prefix another letter, and make con- 
cealed. 
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Lane, 2—F. and L. and Co., 6— William Herbert Murphy, 3— Charles F 


Neave, 1 — Grace 


6. Behead nothing, prefix another letter, and make 
instructed. 

7- Behead a noun suffix, prefix another letter, and 
make gained. 

8. Behead always, prefix another letter, and make to 
declare. 

9. Behead to bathe, prefix another letter, and make 
to possess. 

The beheaded letters, reading downward, will spell 
the Christian name, and the prefixed letters, reading up- 
ward, will spell the surname, of a celebrated American 
novelist. CLARENCE A. SOUTHERLAND, 


RIDDLE. 


A wor of five letters is what you ’re to find. 

The first letter helps much a poor actor’s mind, 

And also describes the head-dress of a race 

Whose eyes are peculiarly set in their face. 

The first of the four letters left you must double, 

And, if put with the last three, is found wnhout 
trouble 

When you look at an instrument lacking whose aid 

A journey through desert or sea is not made. 

Our three letters left form a Latin verb small, 

Which you all ought to know if you ’ve studied 
at all. 

The last two make a sound which will quiet the boys 

When a German papa wishes not so much noise. 

Our last letter ’s the name of a kind of a party 

Where chatting is common and food is not hearty. 

If you guess my five letters, then something is found; 

I ’ve told you a plenty —to guess it you ’re bound. 

ALICE MACOMBER, 
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NOVEL ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ee 
- * s 
5 6 
. fF 
- 910 
II 12 
- 13 14 
516 . 


CROsS-WORDs: 1. A combination of tones that pro- 
duce harmony. 2. A joint of the body. 3. An ad- 
hesive substance. 4. A series of links. 5. Foreign. 
6. To broil. 7. Toattempt. 8. A common vegetable. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, the let- 
ters corresponding to the figures from 1 to 16 in the 
foregoing diagram will spell the name of a famous 
singer. DOROTHY WINSLOW. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 





WHEN the names of the above animals are rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell a word dear to the 
heart of the farmer. 

Designed and drawn by 
J. E. FISHER, JR. (age Io). 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of seventy letters, and form a couplet 
from “ Macbeth.” 

My 29-17-1-22 is a fleet animal mentioned in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” My 3-11-56-63-21-2-47-32-59 is a fret- 
ful rodent mentioned in “ Hamlet.” My 13-35-42-33-54 
are the young of the flock, mentioned in “ Richard III.” 
My 9-67-23-34-52 is a fierce beast of prey mentioned in 
“King John.” My 4-60-14-48-55-50-69-20-5-28 is a 
clumsy animal mentioned in “ Macbeth.” My 13-30- 
49-65 is the king of beasts, mentioned in “Richard [1.’’ 
My 13-39°53-3-40-20-44 is a carnivorous animal men- 
tioned in “ Richard II.” My 7-31-42-51-13 is a beast 
of burden mentioned in “ Richard II.”” My 43-13-19-2- 
38-64-48-37 is a large quadruped mentioned in “Julius 
Ceesar.”” My 42-5-32-15-24-61 is a mischievous animal 
mentioned in “ As You Like It.” My 46-16-25-68-34-8- 
53-23 is an insect-eater mentioned in “ The Tempest.” 
My 2-35-48-66-58-16-70 is a lithe animal mentioned in 
“Titus Andronicus,” My 10-6-62-37 is a fleet animal 
mentioned in “Cymbeline.”” My 50-31-57 is a domestic 
animal mentioned in “Taming of the Shrew.” My 42- 
55-12-28-24 is a tiny animal mentioned in “ Coriolanus.”’ 
My 18-1-45-16 is a timid animal mentioned in “ Romeo 
and Juliet.”” My 42-27-13-43 is a stubborn animal men- 
tioned in “Henry VIII.” My 33-16-40-36 is a shaggy 
monster mentioned in “Much Ado about Nothing.” 


RIDDLE-BOX. 


My 58-11-41-28-39 is a very useful animal mentioned in 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor.’”” My 25-5-22 is a faithful 
friend to man mentioned in “Two Gentlemen of Ve- 


rona. ELSIE LOCKE. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
> * aad 7 tal * * * » 7 
* * # & *# * *# & & & 
*_* * *® * 7s *# &# © & 
ee eee eH 
> 2 a = & * - & * aa 
* * # & # * *# &# # & 
“* * * * **# &# * * 
xs 2# *# & ene et & # 
ess 8 * & *e# # &® 
“ese & # * *~e# &# & & 

I. UPPER SQUARE: 1. To work and press into a 
mass. 2. Pertaining to ancient Scandinavia. 3. To 
rub out. 4. Part of British India. 5. Judges. 

II. 1. Domesticated. 2. Solitary. 3. Damp. 4. 
To come after. 5. To prevent by fear. 

III. 1. Witty. 2. A measure. 3. Expiate. 4. 
Tears. 5. A lock of hair. 


IV. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. To send back. 2. To eat 
into. 3. Anexample. 4. Faultless. 5. Narrates. 

V. 1. Anorgan. 2. Wrong. 3. Toascend. 4. 
inflammable substance. 5. Direction. 

‘I. 1. Impress. 2. A citadel. 3. Informed. 4. 
Clemency. 5. Gathers spoil. jy. Wt. 


An 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


FIND me in August, a pity 't would be 
If any should fail of acquaintance with me. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. “Heigh-ho!” said the puzzler, “heigh, diddle- 
diddle ! 
Two puns and a half go in every good riddle. 
2. “A penny a pun is all very well, 
For the price of a biscuit ’s a mere bagatelle. 
. “But of rugs and fine curtains I ’m really quite fond, 
And a pauper and palace do not correspond. 
4. “If riddles were rated at all at their worth 
I am assured mine would capture the earth. 
5. “{ was asked to unite at the Sign of the Sphinx 
With the Club Federation one night in high jinks. 
6. “In public a punster, in private a scrub, 
With a spick-and-span moral I entered the club. 
7. “1 joked on the duty of bearing with bores, 
And was soon most outrageously turned out of 
doors. 
8. “So now I seli puns at a very low price, 
And keep, day and night, an assortment on ice.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
DIAGONAL, 


THE diagonal, from the upper left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner, spells certain fruits. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. Risen. 2. Became visible. 3. One 
who holds toa heresy. 4. A Roman emperor who stran- 
gled himself. 5. Natives of Africa. 6. A Territory of 
the United States. 7. A desire for food. 8. Places 
where very hot fires may be made. 

RICHARD SHELDON OULD (League Member). 
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FRANCOISE-MARIE DE BOURBON, FROM THE PAINTING BY MIGNARD. 


(SEE STORY, “A LITTLE COURT LADY,” PAGE 1000.) 





